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From the Christian Lady’s Magazine. 
strand was swarming 
With myriads, tier ou tier ; 
Like bees they clung and cluster’d 
On wall, and pile, and pier. 


The wanderer and the outcast, 
Hope, penitence, despair, 

The felon and the free man, 
Were intermingling there. 


There ran a restless murmur, 
A murmur deep and loud, 

For every heart was thrilling, 
Through all that motley crowd. 


And every eye was straining 
To where a good ship lay, 
With England’s red cross waving 
Above her decks that day. 


And comes she deeply freighted 
With human guilt and shame ! 

And wait those crowds expectant 
To greet with loud acclaim ! 


Or comes she treasure-laden ! 
And ache those anxious eyes 
For sight of her rich cargo, 
Her goodly merchandize ! 


See ! see! they lower the long-boat, 
And there—they man the barge— 

Trick’d out and manned so bravely 
For no ignoble charge. 


Gold gieams on breast and shoulder 
Of England's own true blue ; 

That sure must be the Captain, 
Salutes his gallant crew. 

And that the Captain’s Lady 
They're handing down the side 
“Steady, my hearts! now, steady,” 
Was that the coxswain cried ? 

“Hold on :” she’s safely seated. 
“Out oars sparkling splash— 

Hats off on deck—one cheer now— 
Pull, hearties they dash. 


And now the lines long stretching 
Of eager gazers, strain 
(Converging to one centre) 
The landing-place to gain. 
“A guard! a guard! in haste then , 
The Governor calls out— 
“Protect the Lady’s landing 
From all that rabble-rout.” 


Her foot is on the gunwale— 
Her eyes on that turmoil— 
She pauses so a moment, 
Then treads Australia’s soil. 
With looks of hurried wonder 
She gazes all about ; 
But oh! her woman’s nature, 
Calls that no * rabble-rout.”’ 
For well she reads the feeling, 
Each face expressive wears ; 
And well she knows what wakes it— 
That precious thing she bears. 
That precious thing—{Oh wond’rous ') 
Oh, spell of potent power, 
From English carth transported ! 
A little lowly flower. 
Be blessings on that Lady ! 
Be blessings on that hand ! 
The first to plant the Primrose 
Upon the Exile’s land ! 
The sound had gone before her— 
No eye had closed that night ; 
So yearned they for the morrow— 
So longed they for the light. 
She smiles, while tears are droppmg— 
She holds the treasure high ; 
And land and sea resounding, 
Ring out with one wild cry, 
And sobs, at its subsiding, 
From manly breasts are heard : 
Stern natures—hearts quite hardened, 
To woman's softness stirr’d, 


THE LANDING OF THE PRIMROSE. 


| One gazes all intentness— 

That felon boy—and, lo! 

The bold bright eyes are glistening 
Long, long, unmoisten’d so. 


The mother holds her child u 
« Look, little one !”’ cries she ; 
“ ] pulled such, when as blithsome 
j And innocent as thee.” 
| 


No word the old man utters— 
His earnest eyes grow dim : 

One spot beyond the salt-sea 
Is present now with him. 


There blooms the earliest primrose, 
His father’s grave hard by ; 

There lieth all his kindred— 
There he shall never lie. 


The living mass moves onward, 

The lady and her train ; 
They press upon the path still, 
To look and look again. 


Yet on she moves securely, 

No guards are needed there ; 
Of her they hem so closely, 
They would not hurt a hair! 


Be blessings on that lady ! 
Be blessings on that hand ! 
The first to plant the Primrose 
Upon the Exile’s land ! 
MY MONOMANIACAL EXPERIENCES, 
BY BON GAULTIER. 
My first monomania dates from my native city of Glasgow. I was then a 
| boy of some thirteen, in daily attendance at a classical semmary, where Latu. 
| and Geography were dibbled into the youthful mind by a snuffy probationer of 
the Kirk, at about the same rate of remuneration per numscull, as a market- 
gardener receives for planting a row of brocoli. Midway between this school 
and my paternal mansion, at the corner of a street, the name of which I have 
now forgotten, an aged minstrel, called Sanders Bogle, regularly took his stand. 
| He was a decrepid villain, who might have seen some sixty winters, sand blind, 
with a white stubby beard, and a crooked nose, from the point of which a large 
amber-coloured drop evermore tremulously depended. A barrel-organ was 
slung over his shoulders by a discarded horse-girth ; and on this infernal ma- 
chine did the Timotheus of the Gallowgate grind away unceasingly for sixteen 
hours out of every twenty-four. it was a new barrel-organ when first 1 made 
its acquaintance, and possessed of considerable power, although adapted for 
only one tune—that tune being “ The Flowers of the Forest,” whose untimely 
disappearance must have been bewailed, by the hands of Sanders Bogle, many 
‘milhons of times during the course of his miserable existence. I had to 
that man six times a-day on my way to and from school, and every time that I 
_passed, there sate Sanders grinding. 
Sedet wternumque sedebit 
Infelix Theseus. 
__ By a constitutional antipathy 1 have always loathed and abhorred music— 
plaintive music in particular. I cannot listen to certain tunes, indeed, without 
‘experiencing a strong desire to strangle the performer. Of these is that sicken- 
ing “ Flowers of the Forest.’ When but six years old, I stabbed my nurse— 
‘a Yarrow woman—with the kitchen scissors, for merely attempting to use its 
magnetic influence, when every other means of putting me to sleep failed , 
jand Dr. Sourscones declared, upon soul and conscience, that had the implement 
‘not been somewhat blunted im the culinary operation of cleansing haddocks, 
poor Ailsie Potts would imevitably have been “ wede awa,” like her moss- 
jwooping ancestors at Flodden. Judge then of my feelings towards Sanders 
‘Bogle ! 
| In vain I thrust my fingers into my ears, and rushed past my tormentor like a 
whirlwind. A horrid fascination was upon me, like that of the Ancient Mariner 
upon the wedding guest. I was the man, or rather boy, “ that must hear him.” 
‘Sanders Bogle was a magician, the barrel-organ his implement of power. It 
was iy weird—my destiny to see, to hear him. 1 was a victim to be daily im- 
‘molated upon the organ of Sanders Bogle. My very sleep was haunted by the 
ghost of huis solitary ditty. 
This feeling grew upon me, till at last I stood in awe of the venerable raffian. 
I firmly believed that, miserable as my actual existence was, he was able to 
‘make it infinitely worse. He might transform me into the barrel-organ, to moan 
jout for ever, in atomic fragments of sound, the notes of that doleful coronach. 
At last an idea struck me. Michael Scott without his bgok sank from an Ar- 
chimage inte a dotard: might not Sanders Bogle sink likewise, if deprived of 
the implement of his power. I had but to possess myself of the barrel-organ, 
and I was free—free as an emancipated Ariel. 
‘That very evening I stole an aged carving-knife from the kitchen dresser, and, 
with sixpence purlomed from my mother’s drawers, I purchased a hone. For 
two long days I sat in the garret, whetting the dull metal against the stone, until 
the edge was polished and the point sharp. ! proved its keenness by a stab into 
the first volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica. It penetrated through boards 
and paper as far as the word * Acoustics.” I its edge : it severed my 
uncle's newest vp tine am buckskins, as if they had been made of cobwebs. 


Thus armed, and forti with a couple of glasses of Port wine, surreptitiously — 
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swallowed from a decanter, which had been somewhat incautiously left in the 
dining-room press, I stole out of doors, a little after dusk, to effect the work o 
disenchantinent. 

It was a drizzly evening, and the lamps stared out of the mist at each other, 
like so many rising moons. As I skated along the slippery streets, a strange 
sensation of dread came over me. I| had even begun to meditate a retreat— 
when a cold sleety gust of wind blew directly in my face, and brought with it 
the wail of the infernal machine. Of course, after that there was no drawing 
back. On I walked resolutely with set teeth, one hand buried in my breeches’ 

ket, the other in my breast, and that one clasped the knife! On I went, the 
ideous music sounding ever clearer in my ears, till I reached the well-known 
corner, where Sanders stood as usual grinding his infernal mill. I approached 
cautiously, got behind him, and was just about to insinuate my weapon under 
the horse-girth beneath his shoulder, when I felt something like a steel-trap close 
— - left leg with an agonizing snap, and I knew that I was in the grasp of 
the fiend ! 

Like all other necromancers, Sanders Bogle had his familiar spirit. 

have attended their mortal masters in the guise of blue-bottle flies, others in the 


Some | 


‘his beard was, if possible, more stubby, and his nose more awry, though still 
decorated with its glancing pendicle. The world was evidently not the friend 
of Bogle. His coat was threadbare, and dammed with worsteds of every dye ; 
his hat had lost both rim and crown ; the old horse-girth was split into separate 
thrums ; and his shoes had degenerated into bauchles. My feelings towards 
him were those of commiseration. 1 yearned to remove him from a scene of so 
‘much anxiety and affliction. But the change upon the organ was even more re- 
|markable. he very “ Flowers of the Forest’ had been ground away, in the 
course of its ceaseless revolutions, and nothing but a few petals turned up now 
land then, as the mill went painfully round. Many bars of the tune were want- 
ing ; yet still the withered hand of Sanders cleaved unto his beloved instrument. 
And Bawsey was gone! ‘The demon was no longer there to interpose between 
ime and Bogle ; but for the moment I meditated nothing. ‘The feeble squeak of 
the organ excited no frenzy in my bosom. ‘The spell was broken, and, turning 
sullenly upon my heel, I walked back to the hotel. My monomania, however, 
was not dead, though dormant. 

| I threw myself upon my bed, and smoked sixteen consecutive cheroots, in 
silence and moody rumination. I shall not trouble the reader with the detail of 


semblance of cats; and others—witness the imps of Faust and Albertus—in 
the shape of coal-black dogs. This latter description of demor: it pleased 
Sanders Bogle to affect. His Mephistophiles was a shaggy, bandy-legged mon- 
grel, with a pair of red eyes blinking through a felt of clotted hair. ‘This imp, 
which rejoiced in the name of Bawsey, was fastened by a long string to the 
barrel-organ, of which he was thus constituted the tutelary guardian. It was 
in his fangs that I now found myself His growl awakened the sensibilities of 
the wizard, and for a moment the organ ceased to grind. 

“At him, Bawsey, at him!’ muttered the malevolent organist, groping 


round him with his stick till he ascertained the precise position of my head,| | 


upon which he incontinently delivered a blow vicious enough to have cracked a 
cocoa nut. In vain I yelled and danced a frantic Cachuca. The demon would 
not let go, and I had dropped my knife. At last, however, I managed to plant 
a tremendous kick with my disengaged foot right between the eyes of Bawsey, 
who thereupon opened his jaws for a preternatural howl, and in so doing, voided 


his hold. 


dirge for the Forest Flowers sounded behind me as I went, like the Pean of a) 


mocking fiend. 

Long and anxiously did I brood over my revenge. To attack Bogle again, 
so long as Bawsey was alive, I knew to be fruitless! Accordingly, i changed 
my tactics, and commenced a system of conciliation by throwing bread and other 
comestibles to the fiend as [ passed on my way to school. Bawsey was propi- 
tiated, and invariably wriggled his mis-shapen stump of a tail, whenever I ap- 
proached. 


One day I abstracted a veal cutlet from a dish of these savoury esculents on) 


its way from the dining-room to the kitchen, having previously procured a suffi- 
cient supply of a certain white powder, frequently employed to curtail the earthly 
sorrows of rats and octogenarian uncles. I deposited about half an ounce of 
this mineral in a longitudinal bisection of the cutlet ; and having wrapped it 
carefully in paper, took my way to school. Bawsey wagged his tail as usual, 
and I threw him the cutlet. Fool that I was, to think I could cajole the fiend ! 
He smelt it only once ; and, fixing upon me the glare of his charcoal-red eyes, 
he curled up his hairy lip so as to exhibit a double row of formidable fangs, and 
emitted an unearthly howl. I took to my hegls as if Beelzebub were after me 
in person, got well pawnued by the probationer for not knowing one word of my 
lessons,—how should I !—and on my return home, observed from the opposite 


side of the street—for this time even the barrel-organ could not draw me across) | 
—the malignant Bawsey frisking in a transport of satanic joy around the corpse) 


of another mangy cur, whose hunger had, no doubt, overcome his discretion. 

That very night I left Glasgow, and entered as a cabin-boy on board a mer- 
chant vessel bound for the West Indies. One city, one hemisphere was too 
small to contain both me and Sanders Bogle. 
of us must quit the field or die. 

Such was the first phasis of my monomania. Its catastroplie was reserved 
until some eight years more had run their course. With slight exceptions, | 
was at sea during the whole of that period. For five years I sailed under the 
British flag, and for the remaining three beneath the shadow of a pennon undis- 
tego by national appropriation. In our moments of mirth and jollity, my gal- 
ant messmates used to designate our bunting by the endearing appellation of 
* The Jolly Roger ;”’ and we vowed to keep it flying, as long as a plank of our 
craft stuck together. 
other, every one of us had his monomania. 
laden merchantman on the high seas, with an infatuation not otherwise to be ac- 
counted for, we invariably attacked, boarded, and scuttled her, having first ap- 
propriated the cargo. Nor did we stop here. For we had a craze for seeing 
the captain and crew of vessels in this situation, walk along a plank placed on 
the bulwarks of our ship, until they plumped into the clear blue water. It was 
so beautiful an illustration of the Jaws of gravitation ! 

In the course of some months, a new monomania took possession of the com- 
mon sailors, of whom I was one ; and nothing could drive out of our heads the 
conviction, that it was indispensable for the welfare and enrichment of our body 
corporate, that a certain medicine, made up in leaden pills, should be adminis- 
tered to the captain, lieutenant, and certain others of the crew. The medicine 


was administered accordingly : but somehow it disagreed with the patients, and | 
they all died. Having performed the last sad offices of friendship by pitching). 


their bodies to the sharks, we shared their executry among the survivors, ac- 
cording to the marine code regulating intestate succession. ‘The monomania 
went on increasing ; and a good many of our original number were subjected to 
the recognised pharmacopeia, and died. Sometimes the treatment varied, and 
we let blood, without being particular as to an artery or two: but the result 
was quite the same. At last, when our number was reduced to six, we unani- 
mously voted ourselves in sound health, put into a Spanish port, sold the vessel 
and cargo, divided the proceeds, and parted. I have heard nothing of these fine 
fellows since, except, indeed, a floating rumour that two of them, upon whom 
the fits of monomania had been very strong, had formed an eccentric fancy for 
h in chains ; and, accordingly, are swinging still in that singular fix, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Port Royal. 

I returned to Glasgow with rather more doubloons in my pocket than I am for- 
tunate enough to possess at the present moment. ‘The first thought that flashed 
ACTOSS Me as I set foot on the Broomielaw, was this. Was Sanders Bogle still 
= Did the destroyer of my boyhood’s peace still drag on his miserable ca- 
_ I felt that I could have no peace until that problem was solved ; and accord- 
ingly my luggage in an I towards the an- 

er. A feeble soun ted upon my ear, and there, as in bygone days 
stood Sanders Bogle and his 


limped homeward in an agony of fear and pain ; and the hateful gotten. 


There was no alternative : one 


We were a happy and brotherly crew ; but, somehow or|| 
If we casually came across a deeply | 


the mental process through which | arrived at the following conclusions : — 
first, that Sanders Bogle, by forcing me prematurely to quit my home, had been 
the direct cause of thirty-nine human lives being sacrificed in engagements, 
| philosohical experiment, and otherwise ; and that indirectly he had aided and 
| abetted in the destruction of some two hundred more ; and, secondly, that the 
said Sanders was answerable for the aforesaid extensive loss of life, and ought 
‘to suffer death. My mind was further tranquillized by the reflection, that the 
‘removal of the minstrel from existence would be a direct benefit, not only to the 
; public at large, but to himself. 
|| Having arrived at these conclusions, I lost no time in repairing to a neigh- 
| bouring slop-shop, where, for a trifie, I provided myself with the full-dress cos- 
|tume of “a young Gorbalier,”’ a local character somewhat resembling the flan- 
| eur of Paris, and well known to the shopkeepers of the Trongate. Arrayed in 
| this elegant attire, J sallied forth after mghtfall, and accosted Sanders in the 
| melodious accents of the West, which, in all my wanderings, I had never for- 
“Eh, Sanders Bogle, man, hoo’s a’ wi’ ye! It’s a dooms-lang time sin’ you 
an’ me forgathered.” 
! The erystal fell from the girandole of Sanders, as he replied—* Deed, no 
weel ava; for its unco cauld, and aum getting frail. But wha’ may you be 
‘that’s speerin’?” 
| ‘ Preserve us, man! hae ye forgot Jock Nievieson the collidgener '”” 
|| “ Weel, I dinna ken. ‘There’s a hantie of the callants aye ganging aboot, 
|and a body canna mind a’ their names.” 
“Eh, man,” I responded, “ ye look unco dreich standin’ there on the cauld 
istanes ; and it’s a wat nicht at best. Kwa doun wi’ me to the Broomielaw, 
jand I'll gie ye a half-mutehkin. man, for auld lang syne.” 
| “Hoot, lad, I canna do that. J never gangs aff my stance till the clock has 
chappit ten on the ‘Tron. © that I mislike the whisky ; but whiles I gets 
imaist bawbees after the gloamin’.”’ 
“ Deil take the bawbees, man, and the whisky baith. TI tell ye it’s brandy 
| ye’se get frac me, and nae, less ; and a white shilling into the bargain.” 
| “ Brandy!” cried the sensual sinner, with a scream that almost amounted to 
la vell. ‘* Was it brandy ye said ? O man, I'd gang to the end of the warld 
‘wi’ ye for a mouthfu’ o’t. Just bide a gliff, till I sling my breadwinner on my 
‘back ; and gie’s a haud o’ yer arm, for my sicht’s no sae gude as it used to 
e.”” 
| We walked down slowly, leisurely, and affectionately to the Bromiclaw. I 
lbegan to love the old man, he nestled so close tome. We were accommoda- 
ted with a back-room in alow pothouse. I remember that room well—there 
was a bed in it, with blue striped curtains, and over the fireplace was a glazed 
iprint of Britannia, and another of Marshal Blucher. 
| “Oman! mak’ the tumbler strong!” said Bogle, withdrawing his hands 
‘from the fire, as he heard thetinkling of the glass. I complied with his request 
—lLavupaneum materially increases the strength of brandy. 
He drank three tumblers, however, before he became incoherent. He then 
rambled in his speech, and J made the fourth a good deal stronger. I never 
remember to have passed a pleasanter evening. Sanders was quite amusing 
for the first half-hour or so; then pathetic ; then, as I said before, incoherent. 
‘Next he became somewhat lethargic ; and I don’t wonder at it, for he had 
‘swallowed enough of the opiate to have floored a Chirese mandarin. 
| “Take it easy, Mr. Bogle,” said I, “ and never mind me ; I feel remarkably 
‘comfortable.’ And so I did. The head of Sanders dropped upon his barrel- 
organ,—he gave three or four heavy snores, and then all was still. I put my 
‘hand to his wrist, and felt that there was no pulse. Very quietly I lifted the 
tongs, took up a live coal from the hearth, and dropped it into the barrel-organ. 
I then went out, closed the door, and walked into the street. It was a sweet 
; moonlight night, serene and placid. 
Now,” said I, that job’s over.” 
Next morning, I was surprised to read in the papers, that there had been an 
lextensive fire overnight on the Broomielaw ; that three houses had been burnt 
down ; and that the origin of the calamity had been traced to an intoxicated va- 
igrant, who had taken fire by spontaneous combustion ; and thus occasioned 
considerable loss to a respectable Insurance office. 
So ended my first monomania. 


= 


My next monomania was geological. Its result, oddly enough, was equally 
fatal. 

The summer had been an unusually warm one, and had made a.perfect _fer- 
‘menting vat of my at all times too susceptible heart. My evil genius was Miss 
Jessy Staig, then the reigning beauty of Lanark. A charming creature she 
'was, certainly :—all life, vivacity, and fun—a sort of Euphrosyne of the Upper 
Ward. I shall never forget the thrill of ecstasy with which I saw her bounding 
‘through the right and left of an eightsome reel the evening I was introduced to 
her at a tea-party at Mrs. Gilaikit’s, the provost’s widow. How she curvetted 
in and out, clapping her hands, and reeling like an inspired Bacchante! The 
divine fury of her cutting sixes! 1 was a ** gone ‘coon.’ 

I showed all the usual symptoms of the stricken deer—raved, sighed, sonnet- 
teered. I was young then. My attachments are much less volcanic now. 
Miss Staig was not positively cruel.—No! When I have seized her hand in 
the twilight among the gooseberry bushes, it was not withdrawn. I can even 
now remember the diamond sparkle of the tear-drop that stood in her large 
black eyes, as, with a plaintive desolation in my voice and aspect, I recited to 
her my stanzas Ona | Heart,” over a dish of her paternal strawber- 
ries. Byron was in vogue in those days ; and my experiences enabled me to 
pepper my verses with the sentimental ruffianism of Lara and The Corsair 


Years had told upon Sanders : he looked much older, and more decrepid ; and 


very freely. I hinted darkly at inexpiable crimes, and gave her very plainly to 
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understand that remorse was eating into my vitals like corrosive sublimate. 
The Staig was a mortal woman. [| felt assured she could not withstand my 
passion, and I was happy. 

But there was a fly in my pot of ointment. There was a certain Mr. Alex- 
ander Treddles, whom I always met at the Staigs’—a young proprietor of looms 
unaccountable—sole sultan of a seraglio of “ spmning Jennies”—a linsey-wool- 
sey rogue, that seemed to me to smell perennially of oily wool. . If I called of 
a forenoon, Mr. ‘Treddles was sure to be lounging on the sofa; while the Staig, 
whom I used prettily to call my Saint Cecilia, was essaying to raise him to the 
skies by her performance of “*The Storm Rondo,” or “The Copenhagen 
Waltz.” Of an evening, when I would drop in for an hour, there was Tred- 
dles again, on the best possible footing with the authors of my charmer’s be- 
ing. He always stayed supper, and consumed large quantities of cheese. The! 


icommonest of monomanias. But why go on! Monomania takes as many shapes 
as Proteus. I asked Lardner, at Boston, the other day, how he came to make 
that mistake about the right of property in Mrs. Heavyside! His answer was, 
** Oh, it was all Monomania !” 


THREE THOUSAND POUND NOTES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WORLD OF LONDON.” 
Tue proverbial hospitality of Cork was a theory te me when I mareled 
down the Barrack Hill, for the first time in the discharge of my duty as caterer 
of our depot mess—{I belonged tothe Fifth Foot, Goslin Greens, or North- 
umbrian Fusilers)—and stepped into the shop, or emportum, as he chose rather 
to call it,of Mr. Denis aicastihe. of Patnck-street, grocer, wine merchant, 


monster ! 

I never noticed that he paid particular attention to the Staig ; and she always) 
seemed to treat him with quiet indifference. Heaven! how was | undeceived! 
That kiss still smacks in my ear! And she—she, who had listened to the deep 
adoration of my poetic heart, she could calmly blow her nose, and muttering, | 
“Oh, Alice !” sink upon the soulless bosom of a twister of thrums! I had) 
no malice towards him—none. But his presence haunted me. It was neces-| 
sary to get rid of it. 

The banks of the Clyde were a favourite resort of mine. The knap of my) 
a3 hammer often seared the lintwhite and the throstle-cock, as I chipped 
rom the rocks a hundredweight or so of grauwacke, or diverted my dasdy 
sorrows with a remarkable specimen of syenite, (sigh o’ might.) Just over 
against the Falls, in the side of a precipitous rock which overhung an eddying} 
pool of unfathomable depth, | had discovered a remarkable doposit of trap, to, 
which I frequently scrambled. My hammer had been so active, that a consider- 
able excavation had been formed. It was an idle fancy, but I had a pleasure} 
in hearing the strokes of the hammer falling against the stone, and breaking the) 
monotonous thunder of the Cora Linn. 

I remember well one forenoon in particular. There was to be a pic-mic party, 
from the Staigs’ to the Falls next day, of which | had been asked to make one. 
Treddles was also to be there. It was, by this time, pretty generally under-|| 
stood, that the Staig had agreed to resign her own romantic name for his. But, 
[ was above evincing chagrm or disappointment. I had a vague idea that) 
Treddles had wronged-me, but that was all. I had, therefore, accepted the), 
invitation cordially and frankly ; and as J sat that forenoon by the deposit of ; 
trap,—thinking that another tongue than mine should, on the morrow, breathe | 
in her ear the soft, low accent of love, another finger than mine point out each | 
beauty of that fair spot, another hand than mme cull for her the tenderest tit-. 
bits of the chicken pasty,—iny mind was so full of its own sad reflections, that 
I did not perceive that, in the meantime, my hammer, increasing im the fury of, 
its strokes with the excitement of my feelings, had chipped away about half a 
ton of rock, leaving a projecting ledge above me, from the canopy of which 1, 
thought it prudent to retreat. 

Next day we were all at the Falls, as pleasant a party as ever made the 
woods of Cora ring with their mirth, ‘Treddles was as merry asa cricket,| 
as out the facetia of * The Laird of Logan” in the jollity of his heart. 

e was all smiles and politeness, and radiant in a satin vest, sprigged with 
fuschias. The Staig was the envy of half the pretty girls present. 


Indeed 
they could hardly be got to pay the rest of us ordinary civilities, Treddles was) 
so engaging. ‘The weaver's beam had paled our inefiectual fires ; and he—but 
if he did squeeze her waist slyly, every now and then, what was that tome! | 

Treddles grew excited. The intoxication of success, and of some execrable. 
ee age carried him away. We were rambling among the woods opposite 
the Falls, every one trying to discover some point _ which their appearance | 
should be most imposing. I found a spot that seemed to me to command a | 
divine view of them. Winding among the bushes, till you reached the verge, 


of the precipice, the sweep of the cataract broke suddenly upon the view ;, pou 


while the long, graceful arms of the silver birch that overhung the spot, formed 
a delicious framework to the picture. I felt the joy that it would be to point out, 
such a view to the mistress of one’s heart. It was a hard task, but I succeed- 
ed in stifling every throb of rivalry, and vowed that Treddles should have that. 
joy, since I could not. I led him aside,—told him of the spot. He 
my hand warmly, said I was a good fellow, and started off for the Staig. He 
was full of gaiety and lyrical emotion, which he vented by singing, as he went, 
the charming ballad of “* The Glasco’ Chappie.” All day long, indeed, he had, 
been favouring us with the beautiful moral which forms its burden :— j 
** What's the odds, sae lang as we're happy ! 
That's your sort, quo’ the Glasco’ chappie.”’ 

Light-hearted Treddles ! 

I saw him lead her towards the spot. A resistless impulse compelled me to 
follow. Her womanly timidity shrank from an approach to the verge of the 
chasm. 

“ Nonsense !” he exclaimed. 
here !” 

He advanced. Aimost instantaneously the ground gave way. Treddles: 
disappeared and I heard a cry and a splash and then all was still. The Staig 
fell fainting in my arms. : 

Poor Treddles! I never could bear that spot afrerwards. The deposite of 
trap was the most perfect I have ever scen. But my geological monomania’ 
left me about the same time that I left Lanark, which was within a weck after 
Treddles’ mournful catastrophe. 

It was some years before I heard of the Staig again. She was then the moe! 
ther of eight children, and spouse of Mr. Duncan Bapson, a wealthy baker, and 


“It’s as firm as the rock of Gibraltar. Look’ 


last of all, into a capitally-furmished parlour. 


provision and tobacco difte, with I know not how many occupations i commen- 
dam. 1| had a great many things to buy, and, for the better aiding and assist- 
ing a rather short memory, carried with me a catalogue of required combusti- 
bles, comedibles, combibables, and what not. Handing this document to a 
mealy-faced youth, in a canvass bib, behind the counter, not without remarking 
that a court-martial would have convicted him, prima facie, of sucking the 
sugar candy, I desired him to prepare the several articles in the quantities 
ordered, and to send them to the barracks with the least possible delay. Hav- 
ing thus acquitted myself satisfactorily of the onerous duties attached to my 
responsible situation, | was betaking myself out of the shop of Mr. Denis Macar- 
thy, in full ery after two stylish girls, then and there passing the door, when a 
gentleman in black, with a white hat, whom [ had observed to occupy au arm- 
chair in the emporium, came forward, and havimg requested to be allowed the plea- 
sure of speaking a word to me, gave me the trouble of retracing my steps mto 
the shop, through the back shop, then into a well-fitted counting house, and 
Here lunch, consisting of a cold 
roast turkey, a famous ham, and a round of spiced beef was already laid out, not 
without a decanter of port, another of sherry, aud a foaming jug of ale. In 
a few moments the door opened, and a neatly dressed maid-servant brought in 
a dish of the national potato. Mine host, who had announced himself as Dems 
Macarthy, proprietor of the emporium, and so forth, pressed me to partake, 
himself doing the honours. Imagining that all this civility would appear in the 
invoice of my order, I did not relish the thing at first—but reflecting that, if so, 
the mess would have the pleasure of paying for it, I tackled to, and m an mere- 
dibly short space of time appropriated half the turkey, a — of pounds of 
ham, and a quart of stunning ale. Cigars were then introduced, and the sherry 
circulated freely. 1 became rather prepossessed in favour of mine lust, from 
his contradicting me once or twice, in au easy gentlemanlike manner, and from 
the total absence of that abominable d/arney, which sticks to a stranger's throat 
like the smack of Cape wine. 

* Beg pardon, sir, but thought | saw two young ladies attract your notice in 
the front shop, just now !” 

** Do you know who they are 1" 

* Odd if I didn’t, captain ,living in the beautiful city these five-and-twenty years 
—father’s a pig butcher in Blarney-lanc.”’ 

“Ah! I thought they looked vulgarians, rather.” 

“ Then, I can tell you, captain, you were never more mistaken in your life : 
no expense spared on their dentin ; French governess, and all that ; fortune 
not a farthing under thirty thousand each.” 

“Eh! did you say thirty thousand! Yes, you're right, Macarthy, there + 
something stylish about them, certainly, after all—another glass of wine '”’ 

“With pleasure, captain ; try that cigar. Melinda, I assure you, is the 
reigning toast of town ; such a pipe, sings like a nightingale : and as for Erlina, 
the younger, if ever a swan had such a neck, I'll be bound to eat him, feathers 
and all: put a few of these in your pocket, captain.” 
wha thousand—damn me, that’s a good round—what are these weeds a 
“Can't afford to sell them; keep them for my particular customers and 
riends ; but, as for those girls, captam—lI assure you, ‘pon honour, Cork does 


‘not contain sweeter creatures : the father-——"’ 


“ Bad style of person, no doubt: pig butcher does not go down—excellent 


|/sherry this.” 


* Duff and Gordon's I assure you: as you say captain, the father is aot the 
thing, though I say it.” 

“ Pig butcher. Eh? Ah! Bah!” 

“Oh as for that, we call him a provision merchant, and that goes down here 
very well ; the pig line is first, and first in this city. You have heard of the 
Callaghans, but no matter: Regan is a boy, beyond all doubt.” 

“Regan! swinish cognomen : trouble you for alight, Macarthy. But how, 
pray, did this provision butcher, or whatever you call him, get up in the world ! 
huirty thousand—twice three, six—as times go, pretty comfortable. Eh, how 
did the fellow amass the tin?” 

“* By failing, sir ; by becoming bankrupt, let me see how many times: gad, 
I've forgotten how often, but it is certain he has broke twice for every other 
man’s once, and always gets up stronger than ever.”’ 

Like Antaus, rising from his mother earth 

* I do not know the gentleman you speak of, captain—but I dare say the 
trick is common enough on the other side of the water: sure enough, Regan 


falls like a drunken man, without hurting himself; and somehow or other, 


when he gets up again, finds every man readier than ever to take him by the 


“ Have you had any dealings with him, then !”’ 
“Once, captain, only once; here Mr. Denis Macarthy interjected a 


deacon-convener of the trades in the ancient burg of Hamilton. 


I have had wany minor monomanias. © For instance, I am troubled with an) 
impression that my acquaintances’ umbrellas are my own. | never visit my, 
friend Polyglott’s magnificent library, but I claim some of his most valuable) 
classics as my private property. It affords me inconceivable rapture to unbur- 
den my pockets of the literary treasures, and replace my old friends upon my, 
shelves. In the course of a few days, I have a perfect conviction that | bought 
them at enormous rior Another monomania of mine is, always to believe 
the best hat in the hall, at an evening party,to be my own. Greatcoats are apt 
to be recognised. I have had many friends who were subject to similar delu- 
sions. There was the Honourable I. O. Uwins, for example, who was always) 
writing his friends’ autographs on bill-stamps, in place of his own, till at leat; 
Government thought proper to interfere. It is not only the author of “The 
Tuft Hunter’ who cribbages from the writings of other men; taking, to use) 
Washington Irving’s joke, “line upon line, and precept upon precept, here a 
little there a little,’ and fusing them in the eae of ae brain into 
novel, or a magazine article, which he gives out, and firmly believes to be o 


and do, but I cannot say 
dealings with him exce 
to him ; I suspect, in short, that he eased me of three thousand 


how did the old fellow contrive to lift you so far off the grou 


= suspiration, adding with great apparent emotion, “ once tov 
often!” 


“ Cheated you, I su; in the way of his profession—pig butchers are but 


men, you know, Macarthy, preymg, like other heroes, on the swinish multitude - 


the good old rule holds with him, dare say, 
* They may pay who cannot help it : 

‘They may cheat, who can.’ 
& captain, I don’t accuse Regan of that; others may 

ve ever cheated me exactly, because I never had any 
once ; and after all, I cannot bring the matter home 
nds.”’ 

bit of fat— 


“ Why, as to cheatin 


‘* Three thousand—good haul—as he would say himself, 


“Why, ‘tis a long story, sir, and I have no great appetite for telling it; but 


rl you would do me the honour to taste my old Maderia any evening you may be 
my wife, who, thing, 
good a diamine h Peas it, as ever broke b 


sengaged, I shall be happy to give you the particulars, and introduce you to 
. ~ Hope to we the plea- 


ri- 
ginal, pocketing the price thereof without the smallest scruples, That is ra 


sure of seeing you 


en, captain, under my humble mahogany ; but, beg pas 


| 
| 
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JuNE 3, 


— 
don, how will you have your little order addessed, ‘ President of the Mess, 5th 
— or simply * Captain * what shall I say?” 

ow, before I go farther, I must inform the, as yet, ignorant reader, that | 
am the only man of my name in, or as far as I know, out of the army list—im- 
agination could not invent a more extraordinary, outlandish, or ridiculous cog- 
nomen: how my worthy governor, who was a colonel in the army, came by it 
I never could ascertain; it is needless for me to put myself to the blush by) 
nning it down here, as nobody who takes the trouble to look over the army) 
fi can fail to recognize my extraordinasy patronymic. On my informing the) 
hospitable Macarthy that he was to direct, not to Captain, but to Lieutenant 
———of the 5th depot, the man’s face grew suddenly pale, then red as fire, 
then pale again: seizing pen and paper, he laid them before me, but without 
speaking, or seeming, from some internal agitation, able to utter a word. I cer- 
tainly felt rather queer in the room, alone, with this original, who might be a 
lunatic, for all I knew to the contrary, and kept a sharp eye upon him, lest in 
his paroxysm he might have taken it in his head to throttle me. Kecovering him- 
self, at length, however, he found speech so far as to desire me to write the. 
name, which I immediately did. The grocer took up the paper, made several 
attempts, futile, of course, to pronounce my patronymic correctly, then, with an 
expression of visible chagrin, laid it down again. 
* Rather a peculiar name, Mr. Macarthy,” said I; * pray, have you ever 
happened to fall in with it before 1” 
* Tthought I had, sir,” replied the grocer—* but five-and-twenty years is a) 
long time back; would you have the goodness to inform me, whether your) 
name is never pronounced otherwise than you are yourself in the habit of 
doing 
“Oh! certainly ; for example, my servant invariably pronounces, or rather 
the name thus 
m , | have it at last,” said the grocer, starting up and seizing the pa- 
per whereon I had written a name capable of producing, as it appeared, a par- 
oxysm of insanity, and rushing out of the apartment with the speed of light,— 
I took my cap and stick, following as quickly as possible in utter astonishment 
what share my name could have in the fortunes of a Munster tea-dealer, and 
anxious to see what might be the end of all this. Nothing could I see, how- 
ever, save the hatless figure of Macarthy rushing distractedly across the street, 
with the scrap of paper fluttering in his hand. Coming to the conclusion, not 
unreasonable under the circumstances, that the man was a lunatic, I dis- 
missed him from my recollection—and after taking a few turns up and down 
the parade, with two or three of our fellows, who were not overburthened with 
garrison duties, we turned in to play billiards until the hour of mess. 
It was, therefore, with no ordinary surprise that [ received, in about a_fort- 


night after the eccentric affair of the back parlour, a polite note, ina neat 
female hand, gilt-edged paper, and everything en regle, as if from the delicate) 
tingers of Miss Melinda Regan herself. ‘The contents unfolded themselves in’ 
words and sentences following, that is to say : | 

“Mr. Denis Macarthy presents his respectful compliments to Lieutenant: 

, of the fifth regiment, and requests the particular favour of his company, 
to dinner on Monday next, at five o'clock. | 

“Mr. D. M. hopes Lieutenant will not deny him the favour oqemee 
as Mr. D. M. has every reason to thank his lucky stars for having thrown Lieu-) 
tenant in his way. 

“P. S.—A hop in the evening. 
officers will be heartily welcome.”’ 

I made up my mind at once to accept the invitation, without letting any of 
our fellows into the secret, and dispatched my servant forthwith, with a note 
expressive of my satisfaction in accepting Mr. D. Macarthy’s polite invitation. | 
Accordingly, the appointed day saw me elegantly attired in muftt rat-tat-tat-, 
ting at Mr. Denis Macarthy’s private entrance on the Grand Parade as one of 
the principal streets of the “ beautiful city” has the honour to be denominated.) 
The door was opened by a servant in genteel livery, who, after carefully laying. 
aside my hat and cane, as hostages for the shilling he expected on my leaving) 
the house, ushered me with much ceremony to a handsomely furnished drawing, 
room, where my friend and host, Mr. Denis Macarthy aforesaid, received me 
with great warmth of hospitality, introducing me to his wife, a remarkably gen-, 
teel woman, and to a gentleman by the name of Murphy, a pretty good-humoured_ 
personage, one of a clan of Murphys who luxurate in Cork. 

Dinner was announced in the nick of time, just as the ordinary topics of Hi 
bernian conversation, that is to say, the weather, politics, and religion had been! 
exhausted. After many refusals on my part, the honour of handing the lady of 
the house to the dining parlour was conferred on the representative of the Mur-. 
phys, the grocer and myself bringing up the rear. ‘The dinner, as usual in 
Cork, was excellent: a turbot and lobster sauce, removed by barn-door fowls. 
and tongue, witha rib of roast beef, together with the usual efceteras of a 
second-course, formed a very sufficient commissariat for our moderate partie, 


brother! 


Any of Lieutenant 


rré. 

When the lady, soon after the removal of the cloth, retired, and we had) 
done justice to our loyal feeling in a bumper to the king, another to the army, 
and navy, proposed in a highly complimentary manner by our entertainer, and) 
a third to the prosperity of Ireland, given by Mr. Murphy, our hearts were 
abundantly open, and we began to get jolly and familiar. 

“ Captain ,” observed our host, “I have to apologise to you for a 
most unusual breach of the common rules of hospitality at our last meeting.” 

** Don’t mention it: I presume your business required your immediate atten- 
dance, and business, | know, must be, of all things, attended to.”’ 

“Why true: the fact is, a pressing engagement was the cause of my leav- 
ing you so abruptly ; but I assure you your coming into my shop on the day you 
did was to me one of the luckiest aecidents of my life.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes; and thereby hangs a tale.” 

“If [ might not be considered impertinently inquisitive——” , 

By no means, captain: you have a very good right to hear the particulars. 
Well, sir, now that you have lit your cigar and settled yourself comfortably, } 
I will let you know that the very moment you entered my shop the two young 
ladies, the Regans, you recollect passed my door, and that brought to my recol- 
lection that on the very same day, five and twenty years before, I led to the 
hymeneal altar, as the saying is, the elder sister of Melinda and Erlina Regan. 
The father, at that time in less splendid circumstances than he is now generally 
reported to enjoy, was still considered the warmest man in Blarmey-lane ; his 
enterprizing rivals in the provision business did not fail to attribute to him the 
devil’s luck and his own in all his business transactions ; certain it was that, 
as I told you once before, even his failures were lucky. ‘The old gentleman, | 
should premise, was, and continues to be, a regular knife, or I should rather 
say razor, sharp back and front, so that without cutting your fingers you can 


touch him nowhere. Stingy and penurious in all that related to his own per- 


sonal expenditure, sticking to business like a leech, thinking only of money, 


talking only of money, and giving every body to understand that he had 
money, it is not wonderful that he had credit at his fingers’ ends and got along 
swimmingly. 

“ Regan, although no more a philosopher than I am, was fully convinced 
that the bulk of mankind is wonderfully taken with the appearances of wealth. 
Acting on this principle, the old gentleman would give a cheque on his banker 
for his baker’s bill; his butcher must daw on him for his little account at two 
months after date, and he would discount the acceptance himself at banker's 
prices. He scorned to be supposed capable of perusing any thing in the news- 
papers, save the price of stocks and the fluctuations of the money market, with 
all the mysteries whereof he affected to be quite familiar. He knew all the 
‘warm’ men in Blarney-lane and other parts of our southern metropolitan city, 
and had shrewd notions of such as were ‘shaky.’ He never directly owned 
to the possession of ready money himself, but could always direct a customer 
to those who had it. In this way my excellent father-in-law incurred a general 
suspicion of sharing the profits without incurring the odium of usury. 

Such was the ostensible position of Regan five-and-twenty years ago, when 
I became acquainted with his only daughter Kathleen (for Melinda and Erlina 
were not thonght of at that time) in the following manner :—Regan, who was 
strongly suspected of posting his books on Sundays, was in the habit of sending 
Miss Kathleen to early mass by herself, for he had at this time lost his first 
wife, and had not yet married lis second. It so happened that I always went 
to early mass mysclf, because | was then glad to take the best opportunity of 
getting a seat, which it is difficult to do at last mass, for you see, captain, 
there’s a fashion in masses as in other things. 

“At this time common report had laid it down as a settled thing that Miss 
Kathleen Regan’s fortune was ten thousand pounds ; ten thousand to a half- 
penny, so accurately had a discerning public ferretted out the amount, that 
you would have thought her father had no more to do than just to pay the 
money. 

* As I was saying my prayers, I could not help thinking, God forgive me, 
whether there was so much money inthe world. ‘Ten thousand pounds repre- 
sented in the person of one modest, pretty little girl, (she was younger then, 
captain, then she is now by a quarter of a century,) saying her prayers with as 
much devotion as if she had not a cross to bless herself. Eyeing her from time 
to time over the edge of my prayer-book, I thought she must be nade of money, 
and by the time the priest had got to the * De Profundis,’ I assure you solemn- 
ly I was over head and ears in love with her. However, what was that to her? 
I was an humble youth then on a salary of twenty pounds a year as shopman 
to Timothy Driscoll, the wholesale grocer and tobacconist in Cook-street, and 
had no more chance of an introduction to Miss Kathleen Regan than | had of 
being asked to dinner by the Lord Lieutenant; for you must know, captain, 
that the old pig butcher had given it out that his daughter was to marry a real 
gentleman from Kerry—one of that class that would swallow a good estate in 
whiskey punch, and marry the devil’s daughter to bring it wp again. While 
the sermon was preaching I was turning over in my mind what a pity it was so 
fine a girl—the money, of course, was nothing—should become the prey of a 
drunken Kerry dragoon. If I had the ten thousand—I mean the girl—thought 
I, what’s to prevent me from setting up a thriving wholesale grocery, adding in 
time the tobacco and spirit line; becoming common councilman, alderman of 
the ward, and in due rotation, mayor of the city; let me see then whether 
Jerry Regan would venture to turn up his ill-looking nose at my worship. 
While I was thus amusing my innocent mind building easties in the air, the ser- 
mon had ended, and the entire congregation plumped down on their marrow- 
bones to receive the benedicite before [ knew where I was; nor would I have 
awakened from my ambitious ‘reverie’ even then, had not a brattle of thunder 
over head, followed on the instant by a terrible storm of rain, restored me to 
my recollection, and made me bless my lucky stars that my Sunday clothes 
were safe, as I had taken the precaution, though the morning was treacher- 
ously fine, to bring with me my cotton umbrella. As I went down the gallery 
stairs to go out, what should | see at the chapel-door but a pretty tiny foot pop: 
ping out from under a petticoat, and popping in again, and whose foot should 
this be, do you think, but pretty Kathleen Regan’s. There she stood, await- 
ing the cessation of the thunder-storm, looking as if she would move the very 
heavens themselves to pity. What could I do, captain, unless I had been a 


‘horse? Stepping »? to the sweet creature, | offered her my cotton umbrella, 


and added, that as | feared it would be too heavy for herto carry, I must 
request the favour of being allowed to hold it over her precious head ; and this 
being granted, with a smile that would have melted a hogshead of sugar, off we 
went in the direction of that select locality, Blarney-lane. : 

*“** Quite a change in the weather, Miss Regan,’ said I, in as tender a tone as 
one could throw into such a trite remark. 

“* Quite,’ said the lady dryly im reply. 

*** And so unexpected too, Miss Regan, at this time of the year.’ 

“* Certainly, very unexpected,’ echoed the fair one with a frigidity that al- 
most quenched my ardour. However | had not risked my neck hanging over 
the battlements of Blarney Castle to kiss the memorable stone for asihinn so I 
returned to the charge with renewed vigour. 

** Quite as unexpected, Miss Regan,’ continued I, ‘as my having the hap- 


_piness of holding my cotton—my umbrella, I should say, over your precious 


head !’ 
“«* Tam sure I am greatly obliged to you, sir; I fear I am taking you out of 
your way, and cow tame a great deal of trouble.’ 

«Trouble, Miss Kathleen. If ycu’ll believe me, Miss Regan, upon my sa- 
cred affidavit ] would lay down my life for you, much less hold up an umbrella, 
Miss 
“*Oh! sir 
‘+ Believe me I would ; and what is more, on my oath of honour, I might as 
well be blind or deaf for all I see or hear in chapel when your sweet face is in 
it, Miss Kathleen; but indeed that is no ways wonderful, for such a face for 
beauty I never did see.’ 

“* Fie for shame, sir; you ought to go to chapei to say your prayers, and not 
sin your soul by thinking of any thing else.’ 

‘““* No more I do, Miss Regan ; on my oath I am always praying that I was 
good enough, and handsome enough, and rich enough, to ask you to think of me 
now and then, when you have nothing else to do.’ 

“« Think of you, sir—think of a young man—I should not think of such 
things at my time of life, I am sure. I think the rain is lighter now, sir.’ 

“* By no manner of means, Miss Kathleen ; it rains cats, dogs, and dairy 
maids ; but it will rain twice harder before it quenches my love for you, if you’ll 
believe me.’ 

“* Your love for me !—don’t talk nonsense.’ 

*** Nonsense! I wish it was, Miss Kathleen, I would be able to eat my allow- 
ance, and sleep like a top, and not be sighing all day like a smith’s bellows. 


| You never were in Joye, Miss Kathleen Regan. 
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“ «Tam too young, sir.’ all the time, put beside myself, and I pr 
“*Never too young to learn, miss ; you may be taken by surprise if you) (the bank notes down his throat—rather eccentric method, | must admit, of puat- 


haven’t a little experience in love matters, and maybe married before you know} ting paper money into circulation. 
| * T'lltell you what, old spare rib,’ said I, flirting the notes carclessly between 


where you are, to a man you don’t like.’ 
*Married to a man I don’t like !—Nerer | my finger and thumb, ‘1 think it would do you no manner of harm to keep a 
“Miss Kathleen had hardly got out the last words, which she uttered with! civil tongue in your head. TRecollect yo.” were a poor boy once yourself, and 
more emphasis and decision than | expected from her mildness of manner, when,| remember that I belong to the Macarthys of the west, who mounted their horses 
raising my umbrella, so as to get a peep at the length of the street, who should} |while the Mae Gillicuddys held the stirrap.”. You may laugh, captain, at the 
meet my astonished optics but old Regan, in his broad-brim and leathern gaiters, family pride of a grocer’s shopman, and | hope I know too much of the world 
hurrying along, bending under the weight of cloaks and umbrellas, in full speed, to be guilty of such ridiculous folly at this time of day ; but I can assure you, 
towards the chapel, no doubt, to bring his treasure home with a dry skin. There two cinder sifters in this partof the country cannot get to fisty cuffs unless their 
wasn’t a moment to be lost ; so, telling my fair charge that there was a puddle family pedigrees have been previously sputtered in the faces of each other. I 
knee-deep right in our way, I gave her a short turn down Bachelor’s-quay, round can't tell, I am sure, why this should be so, unless that people must have some- 
Mallow-lane, cutting out the old buck completely, and making the best of my) thing to brag on, and that where there 1s no moncy they must take up with blood, 
happy opportunity—the only one, as | well knew, I was likely to have for some, and I hear ‘tis the same way in all poor countries. However, that’s neither here 
time to come, which made me the more desperate in making the most of it.| nor there : my wile, who had some sense, notwithstanding her grief at the un- 
But why should I trouble you, captain, with the way we humble people make) kind reception given us by her father, interposed and prevented further hostilities. 
love. I knew very well that if I missed my chance that blessed Sunday morn-| But I was determined not to quit the field without an exhibition of my foolish 
ing, IT might wait till the fifth Sunday in the month for another, and as my role | pride Laying down the notes, which [ had glanced at sufficiently only to as- 
of life always was to complete my business on the grand hop, you will not sup- certain that they appeared to be bank post bills for a thousand each, (not bank 
pose that I quitted Miss Regan without a squeeze of the hand, a snatch of a) notes, you will recotlect,) | told my father-in-law that I despised him and his 
kiss, and a promise to send her a love letter. 1 don’t deny that I was devilish money, that T was as good a man as himself, and would one day prove it to the 
umpudent—nay, { am sure, now that | look back upon it, that I must have been vorld, with muéh more nonsense of the same description. The old fellow ap- 
positively rude ; however, my humble opinion has been throughout life, in love! peared ready enough to take me at my word, and was about to clutch the mo- 
matters and in money matters, that every man gets his opportunity ; that the ney, when my discreet spouse, to whose yood sense and diseretion in_ worldly 
successful man is he who makes a good use of it; and the unlucky devil is he| matters, as well to her atfection and duty towards me, I am indebted for every- 
that lets it shp. Fortune favours the bold, they say, and so it was in my in-||thing 1 have, stepped forward, quietly folded up the notes, and put them in her 
stance ; for at the very time I chanced to fall in with Miss Kathleen, her father, retieule. When the old gentleman observed this, he stormed and raged more 
as I afterwards discovered, was pressing her, through thick and thin, to marry} furiously than ever—called us beggars who had come for no other purpose than 
that same Kerry dragoon that I spoke of, whose sole recommendation was that) to rob him, and soon. Getting tired of the transaction, my wife, who had re- 
he was nominal owner of some halt hundred acres of mountain, that he could) peatedly asked him for his blessing, which he brutally refused, took my arm, 
drink half a score tumblers of whiskey punch at a sitting, drive tandem when and we left the place, not by any means satistied with our reception, but consol- 
he could .get it, and had the honour and glory of, once upon a time, killmg a) ing ourselves with the reflection that three thousand pounds would take the 
man in a duel. Now, it so happened that not one of these accomplishments of) sharp edge off our misfortunes, and enable ime to start, w ith reasonable pros- 
Mr. Mac Gillicuddy recommended itself to the tender heart of Miss Kathleen) pects of success, im some respectable line of business. We returned, there- 
Regan ; she disliked the habits of Mac Gillicuddy, she disliked the name Mae} tore, to our temporary home, where, while my wife made arrangements for en- 
Gillieuddy, and she disliked the man Mae Gillicuddy. In short, Kathleen was) tertainmy a few humble friends who were expected that evening, I went out to 
found by me in that happy condition when, to avoid falling into the clutches ofj complete a negociation | had formed with a respectable man in my line of busi- 
a man she really hated, she was ready to think favourably of a man that in the, aess for 4 partnership on advantageous terms, which I had brought, in anticipa- 
indifference of her heart she would not have allowed herself to think of for a) tion of the prospects 1 had from my father-in-law, almost toa conclusion. As 
moment ; so that, vanity apart, her favourable prepossessions towards me arose ||] was anxious to settle and get to work at ounce, I signed an agreement with iny 
from the fact, not that she loved me much, but that she hated Mac Gillicuddy future partner on the instant, binding myself to put two thousands pounds 
more. his is only one instance of the many I have observed through life, into the concern, in return for which and my personal exertions, I was to have 
where fortune throws chances when they least expect it in the way of those) oue-third of tho nett profits, to be mereased to one-half on the payment, within 
who chance for themselves. Well, sir, Sunday after Sunday I threw myself in) ten years, of another like sum. Delighted at having thus secured a prospect of 
the dear girl’s way, and although speaking openly was out of the question, u)/fespectably maintaining my family, and of justifying the good opinion I had 
seldom happened that I did not get an opportunity of informing her of the pro-) obtained from those that knew me, I returned home with that lighthearted satis- 
gress of my passion in a bit of writing, stuffed in her muff sideways in the) faction aman feeis when he knows he means to do well, and sees a prospect of 
squeeze as we came down the gallery stairs. In short, when old Kegan—he| doing well. In the course of the evening our friends, or rather, I should say, 
was not so old then, you may suppose, as he is now—found out from tie idis-| my triends—for none of the Regan connexion would condescend to have any 
position of his daughter to throw herself away upon the gentleman of his choice,| thing to do with us—dropped in totea. We were very merry and comfortable, 
and from the hints of certain good-natured friends, who are always to be found) when a knock at the hall-door announced some unexpected guest, whom I went 
active in such cases, that there was something in the wind between Miss Kath-}/out to receive and welcome. Judge my surprise when, on opening the door, I 
leen and your humble servant, his rage and indignation knew no bounds, aud!/encountered full butt the lean, half starved, skinny visage of a maiden sister of 
the parental vagaries customary in such eases, of threatening to throw her out!/my father-in-law, who, since the death of Kathleen’s mother, had kept house for 
of the window, of giving her his curse—which would have been, I take it, no} um, and was currently believed to be as great an old knife and miser as hitaself. 
more evil to any body than his blessing—and of cutting her off with a shilling,||God knows I would rather have seen any body else, but my heart was open, 
were all in due course inflicted upon poor Kathleen, with the inevitable naturai||4nd receiving the old woman as a sort of flag of trace, opening a prospect of 
result of confirming her in the attachment she had by this time formed for my-|/reconciliation with the old bey, L called my wife, who led her to our apartment, 
self. ‘To save the poor girl farther annoyance, and also to prevent old Regan}|made her lay aside her bonnet and cloak, and jom our friends in the drawing- 
making a fool of himself by any exposure, I thought the wisest way was to put! room ; which she accordingly did, much to the gratification of Kathleen, who 
matters into that condition when it becomes prudential to put the best face upon| |telt bitterly the way in which her relatives had treated her, for no other reason 
them, and so took my sweetheart in the cool of the evening over the old fellow’s||(han because she practically asserted a preference for the man of her choice. 
garden-wall, and off to Sunday’s-well, where we got a temporary splice from «| The presence, unexpected though it was, of her aunt, was an indication to my 
well-known couple-beggar, (as the venerable man is irreverently called,) who) /friends that her friends had not altogether disowned her, and as such she gladly 
keeps an unlicensed temple of Hymen in that holiday neighbourhood. Of this|/received it. We passed the evening very pleasantly—my wife and myself losing 
little escapade | took care to intorm Kegan in a very penitential, poor-mouth|/4 rubber or two to old Miss Regan, who, all we could do, would take her depar- 
epistle, which produced no answer for a considerable time, until the urgency of ‘ure before supper, promising her best interest with my wife's father for a com- 
our circumstances became so great that we were in danger of having no place! |plete and pertect reconciliation. At long and at last, our frends retired, while 
whereon to lay our heads, when shame coerced my father-in-law into doing that} we sat chatting, as new marred couples will, upon vanous matters trifling in 
which could never have been expected from his humanity, namely, expressing) |-lemselves, but to us of great importance. When we had determined to re- 
his determination to make some provision for his daughter and her husband |-ire for the night, Kathleen bethought her of her reticule and the money it con- 
Accordingly, with a very ill grace, and after a deal of family negotiation, a sort||(ained, and went to bring it me for the purpose of depositing it in some place of 
of hollow trace was patched up between the old fellow and me. A day was)/greater security : returning with a pallid face, flushed eye, and quivering lip, I 
appointed for an interview, and my wife and 1, with the seven penitential psalms||asked what could be the matter ; she replied by turmng the reticule inside out 
legibly imprinted on our countenances, entered the counting-house of the vene-|/before my eyes. ‘There it was, but the precious lining, the money, was gone. 
rable gentleman—she in expectation of his blessing, and | of touching the ten!) ‘ We searched, as you may suppose, up and down, high and low—the money 
thousand shiners which a generous public had long determined to be the hand-|/was nowhere to be found. ‘There was no reason for supposing that it had been 
some portion of the handsome Miss Regan. ‘The counting-house was a dirty) lost on its way from my father-in-law’s to our own home, nor had any one gain- 
dog-hole, filled with piggish smell and darkness visible : here, for Regan could|/ed entrance into the bedroom before or after our friends, who had that evening 
not condescend to admit two such reprobates into his dwelling-house, we found! /favoured us with their company. 
the pig butcher in his den ; and, although no coward, I will honestly confess to!! «One only means of accounting for its disappearance remained, namely, that 
you, on rime Thad rather at that moment have been any where else. After|!some of our guests had eased us of all our little store ; neither dare hint the 
rolling his glaring eye-balls half out of their sockets, and gnashmg lus teeth||suspicion to the other. Kathleen in her heart surmised that some of my rela- 
with rage, he opened a battery of Billingsgate upon us, and especially upon me,||tions, who were not over-incumbered with worldly wealth, had taken the liberty 
that might have served a regiment of fishwomen for a twelvemonth. lof making their fortune by a short cut, and I returned the compliment by let- 
“He swore ten thousand sacred oaths that he would never give us a farthing ;| ang the whole weight of my suspicion fall, | know not how truly, upon that old 
then, that he would pay our passage to Botany Bay, with his hearty curse toj|withered hag, Miss Regan. However, you may judge our surprise and des- 
help us along ; that he would rather have seen his daughter dead at his feet ;}|pair; but you may not do any such thing: nobody that has not gained a wife 
that as she made her ved so she might lie ; that he had reared her, he thought,|/and lost her fortune in an hour can form the slightest notion of our pitiable con- 
to be meat for my master, but that she had made dog’s meat of herself: but dition. Bound no later than that very day in an engagement which I could not 
there is no Occasion to repeat all the old savage swore or said. ‘The most im-||fulfil, having relinquished the situation upon which I depended for present 
portant part of the interview was, when he had done raging and crying alter-| bread, and utterly bereft of means wherewith to encounter the dreadful fature, 


nately over the hard fate of his daughter in escaping a gentleman rascal and 
marrying an honest plebeian, turning to a huge iron safe built in the wall, and 
which my youthful imagination pictured as containing all the treasures of Ophir 
and Peru to boot, he inserted into the proper orifice an immense key, and swing- 
ing the ponderous doors of the iron treasury with much difficulty apart, unlock- 
ed an inner door, also of iron, but less massive than the last. ‘Chen, opeming a 
little drawer built, as it appeared, in the very entrails of the wall, drew forth a 
sheaf of paper, which I could easily discern, not by sight but by the peculiar 
rustling, to be promises to pay of the governor and company of the Bank of! 
Ireland. ‘Taking from the roll three notes, the old fellow handed them to me, 
accompanied with a tissue of abusive | age, such as was beyond the patience 
of Job himself to have submitted to in silence, My poor wife, weeping bitter- 


it is umpossible for you or any man to imagine the despair which filled our hearts 
—despair in my case the more poignant, because mingled with unavailing rage. 
1 stormed, I swore, | was on the point of rushing, in a paroxysm of fury, to the 
house of old Regan, and tearing him, on bare suspicion, to pieces; im an in- 
jstant after I determmed to fly with my wife that very night from the town, 
sooner than encounter the disgrace and misery that awaited me at every ti... 
In short, while my poor wife wept, and consoled, or endeavoured to consvle :..., 
‘I formed a thousand reckless schemes, and abandoned them as soon as formed ; 
'for it is the peculiar attribute of great misfortune to deprive the sufferer of the 
jmseane of escaping their consequences, as a stunning blow depnves the wayfarer 
of consciousness, rendering him an easy prey to those who lay in wait to take 
[aie money or his life. However, after a night of agony, the morning came, and 
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if with it came not cool reflection, at least my better nature triumphed so far’ 
over my passion as to induce me to outface ill fortune, and make the best of a 
bad bargam. But here new and unforeseen troubles awaited me. When I 
stated my unfortunate case to the party with whom I had the day before entered. 
into a written agreement of co-partnership, his only reply was the intimation of 
his intention to take immediate proceedings to compel me to the fulfilment of my 
agreement. My wife went to ce father with a recital of her misfortune, was, 
laughed at and almost insulted. ‘The story soon got wind, and while the mag- 
nanimity of old Regan giving his undutiful daughter, who had refused to marry) 
a MacGillicuddy, the liberal fortune of three thousand pounds, was every where: 


no richer than before, it was a great satisfaction to me to know that the old 
rogue had not been able to reap the reward of his mfamy, but was obliged to 
destroy the bills, as doubtless he had done, to avoid detection and punishment. 
“To your fortunate arrival | am indebted for being three thousand pounds 
richer this day than I was this day three weeks. Your extraordinary name, for 
yon will forgive me if I say it zs an extraordinary name, struck me on the in- 
jstant with a force that left me no doubt of my being in the right, as that of the 
payee of the unlucky bills ; on the instant, as you may have observed, I left you, 
and in an hour afterwards was on my way te Dublin, where the directors, satis- 
fied by the last proof in my power of the correctness of my statement, hand- 


applauded, the fact of the money having been stolen was altogether disbeliev-|somely paid three thousand pounds in cash, subject only to the contingency of 
ed; the general impression being that Thad trumped up this plausible tale for jthe bills ever bemg presented to them for payment, of which I need hardly say, 
the purpose of extorting more money from the benevolent old gentleman.) I have not the least apprehension. 


When this prejudice became general, as it speedily did, I found that my former: 
employer refused to receive me again into his establishment, and as 1 met with) 
equal difficulty in every other quarter, the prospect of starvation stared me in’ 
the face, and probably that weuld have been my lot, if I had not luckily been 
arrested for debt, and thrown into the city jail, where I had the good fortune to, 
meet in that excellent man, and member of an excellent family, who dined with 

us to-day, and who was a member of the jail committee, a sympathizing and, 
active friend. To him I related my melancholy case, and he implicitly believed! 
it. He gave me his best advice as to my future conduct, and what was of no: 
less importance, released me from prison, and gave me temporary employment., 
All attempts to recover the money proved fruitless. Even if we could have. 
thrown strong suspicion upon any of the party at my house on the evening of the 
theft, we pee F have done nothing, my wife and I being equally ignorant of the | 
numbers of the bank post bills, and of the name of the person to whose order 
they were made payable. Sull I had that strong conviction impressed upon my 

mind that the robbery was contrived by my worthy father-in-law, and executed 
by his sister. My own relatives, who were the ouly other persons present on. 
that memorable night, I knew though they were poor to be honest. But what! 
was the use of conviction in my mind, if I could not procure conviction in a 

court of justice ; and even that, had I the proof requisite to obtain it, would be. 
such a disgrace to my wife that it is more than probable I should not have had 
the courage to bring the matter to trial. ‘Thus I was fain to pocket the injury, | 
and since the world in general refused to believe that | had sustained the loss,! 
regretted that I had ever mentioned it. The whole scope and end of my exist-| 
ence since then has been to repair it, with what suecess you may partly judge 
from the appearance of my place of business. In fact after the first burst of 
passion for my loss was past, my energies were nerved to an exertion that with- 
out it I probably should never have attempted. [| was determined to justify to 

an unbelieving world not only my character but my talent, and instead of sink-, 
ing under my misfortune, | determined to succeed in spite of it. You may, 
suppose my wife and I lived very humbly for some years, but our poverty never, 
was embittered by any vain altereations or contentions ; she always behaved, 
to me in the most dutiful and affectionate manner, and [ discovered at once that) 
though I had lost my wife’s fortune, I had gained a fortune in my wife. A few, 
years saw my character so far re-established that I had sufficient credit to es- 
tablish myself in business in a small way. What with industry and good for-. 
tune I had a very fair connexion, and finally, joining with my friend Murphy in, 
some speculation, I made a little money, which enabled me to remove to this, 
more commodious situation. I need not say that my worthy father-in-law and J) 
had no further intercourse : he married a second time soon after my affair, and) 
the young ladies you saw on the parade are his daughter by this second mar-| 
riage. He has grown in wealth abundantly since then, but bears a rather sus-| 
pected character. If indeed he plays off such tricks on others as | suspect he 
did on me, it is not to be wondered at that he is better known than trusted. You 
may suppose that although I was now above want, and had every prospect of, 
decertly maintaining and bringing up my family, the mysterious disappearance | 
of the three thousand pounds ever and anon recurred to my memory. Often | 
and often did I dream that I had discovered the numbers, and the name of the: 
person to whom the bills were payable. | thought of every odd name and odd, 
number, but I never could make any approach towards satisfying myself upon) 
the subject. I dare say, captain, if you are fond of music, you may sometime or, 
other have heard a tune without recollecting when or where, which you are) 
anxious to recall, but in vain. In this way exactly was I often attempting to) 
recover the particulars of the Bank bills which I had certainly looked upon, as) 
I thought with sufficient attention, so far as eyes were concerned, but which) 
failed of impression upon my memory, because of the agitation in which my) 
mind was kept during our short interview, by the slang whanging of my worthy 

father-in-law. When I was musing in this way one afternoon, the thought sud- 
denly struck me that the books of the bank of Ireland might afford me some in- 
formation, if I could gain access to them. The number of thousand pound 
bank notes and bills issued I knew must be comparatively small, and as these, 
must necessarily, in the ordinary course of circulation, re-appear at the Bank in, 
a greater or less time, I concluded that by ners the career of the parti- 
cular notes in question, one might track the thief. But here agai I knew | 
would be met in the first instance with a demand of the partrculars of my miss- 
ing notes ; these I was utterly unprepared to furnish, and here again | was at 
fault. 

“ However, my trusty friend and benefactor going to Dublin on business, | 
took that opportunity of accompanying a man so justly respected, in the hope, 
that the Bank might afford me some advice to guide my investigations for the 
future, if they could afford no satisfactory answer to my inquiries for the pre- 
sent. Arrived in Dublin, [ was imtroduced to the Directors by my worthy 
friend, who answered for my respectability, stating my case with a benevolent 
earnestness that won upon the hearts of those whe heard him, so far that orders 
were immediately issued to the Secretary to give every facility to my inquiry. 
On exatnination of the bank books for a series of years, an operation which |) 
necd not tell you occasioned a good deal of trouble and fatigue, we discovered 
that all the bank-notes and post bills of one thousand pounds had repeatedly 
passed through the hands of the company, save and except three ; these were 
post bills, but to whose order payable | was not allowed to be informed. 

“The decision of the directors upon the case was, that if these bills did not 
re-appear in circulation, and that I should ascertain the name of the person to 
whom they were made payodble, without which the Directors did not feel justitied 
in going further, they would again take my case mto their favourable considera- 
tion ; and with this answer I returned to my busmess. The truth of the mat- 
ter, when I found that those bills were not i circulation like all others, flashed) 
upon meat once. I concluded, how far right or wrong you may be able to 
judge, that old Regan, in the agitation of the moment, and the darkness of his 
counting-house, had given me post bills instead of bank-notes, and on finding 
them once more in his possession, through the light-fingered dexterity of his 
sister, knew that to put them in circulation would inevitably, sooner or later, 
bring home to his own door the robbery and its consequences. Although I was 


* You will agree, captain, that | was not saying too much when I declared 
that my fortunate meeting with you was one of the luckiest days of my life ; and 
I hope the case of Madeira and the few boxes of cigars, which | have to apolo- 
gise for sending without orders to your quarters, will not taste worse when you 
reflect that you have, although unconsciously, been the means of enabling me 
to recover my long-lost and long unhoped-for rHEEE THOUSAND POUND NOTES. 

* And now, if you will take another glass of wine, captain, we will join the 
ladies.” 

We did so—a pleasant party, which was not my last under that hospitable 
roof, enabled me to know that my friend the grocer had not said a word of his 
wife that was not the fact, as well as to be able to recommend M:Carthy, now 


jan eminent merchant, to al! my military friends in Cork, as a devilish honest 


fellow. By the way, I have but one bottle of his famous Madeira left, and as I 
think I never before wrote so much at a stretch, with your permission, good- 
natured reader, we will timsh it. 


LIFE AND WRITINGS OF BURNS. 
From Mr. Murdoch’s Lectures on Scottish Poetry. 
Robert Burns was one of the greatest prodigies of the 18th century ? born in 
an humble condition to a life of toil and penury, this great and original genius 
triumphed over every obstacle presented by his situation in life—has embalmed 
in his writings all the best and holiest feelings of his countrymen, and taken a 
place in literature amongst the greatest poets of the age. Standing between 
the stilts of the plough, or toiling in the harvest fields under the burning heat of 
an autumnal sun, m the society of the humblest individuals, he poured forth 
from the abundant overflowings of his own heart, those glorious inspirations that 
have charmed the high and the low in every land where the language of Britain 
is spoken or understood. Unacquainted with literature, and ignorant of eri- 
ticism, his works are nevertheless poetical studies—pored over with delight by 
the scholar—treasured up in the hearts of the unlearned—and will only perish 
when the language in which they are written shall be forgotten, and the homan 
heart incapable of being moved by tenderness, beauty, and pathos. 
“ He who walked in glory and in joy, 
Following his plough upon the mountain side,” 

Was ignorant of the various changes which poetry had undergone—of the vari- 
ous schools that had arisen, and sunk, before he (unwittingly) laid the founda- 
tion of that school which holds the heart of mau as the true empire of poetry, 
and denies the name to all productions, however elegant in diction, pungent m 
wit, and flowing in verse, which fail to stir up its emotions, ner must the com- 
parative ignorance of Burns im regard to literature be reckoned as a misfortune. 
The effects of a regular education are any thing but favourable te the develop- 
ment of poetical powers. An acquaintance with the great classical poems of 
ancient aud modern times leads a man of learning and refined taste to look upon 
his own compositions with contempt and despair, when comparing them with 
those venerated models, concerning the merits of which mankind have long 
since been agreed. There are, it ts true, many exceptions to this general trath, 
individuals who, m spite of the impediments to origmality and vigour, induced 
by a regular course of academucal training, step out now aud then trom the com- 
mon herd, and take their places among the undying. Such aone was Milton. 
Burns belonged to another category, ignorant of philosophy, but deeply read in 
that book which nature unfolds to all; unacquainted with book-lear, but inti- 
imately acquainted with the varied workings of his own heart ; prevented by his 
station m life from obtaining enlarged views of society, but gifted with * the 
faculty divine of painting in living colours, the thoughts, the words, and the 
passions peculiar to those ot his own rank, and mvesting them with an interest 
and beauty which other poets have failed in imparting, even to those who tread 
the high places of the earth. Burus was born on the 25th of January, 1759, in 
a small cottage a few miles from Ayr, a rude, clay edifice, but now mvested 
with more brilliant associations than those that circle around the palaces of mo- 
narchs, and to which thousands of pilgrims congregate from all lands with more 
devout enthusiasin than pious Moslems at the shrine of the prophet-king. At nine 
years of age, Burns commenced his life of labour, which he has characterised as 
“the cheerless gloom of the hermit with the unceasing toil of the galley slave.” 
After the death of his father, the family removed to the farm of Mossgrel which 
he and his brother had taken: it was while here that he became acquainted with 
his Highland Mary ; and afterwards with Jean Armour, his future wife. Her 
father’s refusal of his daughter, and the young woman's apparently too easy ac- 
quiescence in the resolution, drove the poet to think of emigration: and he was 
accordingly on the point of setting out to Jamaica, when a letter from Black- 
lock, speaking highly of his poems (which he had published to raise what would 
pay his passage) prevented his embarking, and brought him to Edinburgh. 
Though téted aud caressed by the great and the learned, he returned to Moss- 
giel with all his original simplicity of heart, where a mother’s blessing welcomed 
her now illustrious son. Shortly afterwards he established himself at Ellisland, 
a few miles from Durifries, having previously married his Jean. Thus far the 
conduct of Burns had been in the ain commendable. He had been a dutiful 
son, an affectionate brother, and atoned to the woman whom he had injured, 
and whom he loved * dearly as light and life,” by becommg her husband. 
True, he had been guilty of youthful indiscretions, but they were assuredly not 
more reprehensible than those of the generality of men. * He wasa drankard,” 
say some. Assuredly Burns did not, like teetotallers of the present day, live 
upon bread and water ; nor was he satistied with tea and coffee. He drank 
whisky often, occasionally too much ; but was he the oniy individual who did 
so? Dram-drinking in the time of Burns was carried to al excess which we, 
in the present day, and with justice, deem mjurious to individual health, as well 
as private and public morality ; every one drank hard ; it was the vice of so- 
ciety, select aud humble ; and it would have been wonderful had a man of strong 
social dispositions, and situated as Burns was, indulged in the luxury of a glass 
of water, while all around were unbibing plenteous potions of punch. Such a 
system is utterly indefensible ; but we state the case thus strongly that the in- 
justice may be seen of dragging forth onc man from a crowd equally blameable 
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with all its gigantic aspirations, hated and despised. Burns was no drunkard. ||would not mind stewing his own legitimate child, to make a wash for some 
Had he been, he had been unable to attend to his duties as the head of a nu-| shameless Narcissa of his acquaintance. 
merous family, and had never been admitted to the paltry office in which he!) This loud railing at the rich was not unheard in the parish, nor did it fail to 
drudged away the remainder of his brief existence ; and had been unfitted for} elicit observations concerning the railer. 
such noble lyrics as his genius has bequeathed tous. ‘“ He kept low company,”|| “ His poverty must plead his excuse,” said the great majority, who did not in 
says another set, of revilers. Burns did not certainly always associate with! the least dislike tu hear him, for the pleasure of telling him in return, how they 
lords and dukes or mighty earls, with ministers and judges, and advocates ; but) did not exactly think that he was always in the right—not always—and how 
more frequently with men of his own rank,—low indeed in that they did not! they had once known of a rich man who was really uncommonly kind at heart, 
keep carriages and drink wine at their dinners,—but in every respect equal,|'although he had a curious way of showing it. And every body concluded by 
and in some superior, to those who are said to belong to the higher orders of| saying, 
society—imen who retained their affection for him through life, and who shed) “Screw will never get on at this rate. Rich folks do not like to hear the 
tears of unfeigned sorrow when the tomb closed over the remains of this hap-) truth told at all hours. No, poor he is, and poor he will ever remain.” 
less son of genius. Among such men Burns was brought up ; in the society of! But hatred of the knavery and heartlessness allied to wealth, was not John 
such men he had spent the greater part of his life ; and had he, when the tide| Screw’s sole characteristic—it was accompanied by as intense and dignified a 
of fame raised him far above their level, forgotten or neglected the cultivation) scorn of the stupidity which he imputed to the rich. He always associated a 
of their friendship, he would have given the lie to his own immortal lines,— —_| full purse with an empty head. When he saw a superb carriage sweep by, its 
| happy immate lolling in luxuriant and soft-cushioned repose, the image brought 
to the mind of Screw, through the mediuin of his eyes, was that of a fat, heavy, 
indolent fool, who just knew that the day was Friday, and his county Devon. 
His unalterable conviction was, that the children of the rich were sent to col- 
| lege merely to learn the doctrine, that education is superfluous—they are simply 
taught to know the one truth, that knowledge is unnecessary. 


“ The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The gowd’s the gowd for a’ that.” 

Jn estimating his writings, Mr. Murdoch defended the poet from the charge 
of profanity and unpiety which had been brought against hun, founded upon one 
or two of his poems, and showed, with great force of argument and eloquence, 
that the pieces selected by ill-natured and ignorant crities as manifesting such a) ; é : 
spirit, were satires which had operated in a most salutary manner to restrain the) In the midst of his tirade against the fools, as the certain and constant inheri- 
abuses against which they had been levelled; and concluded by remarking, tors of the goods of fortune, some cuthusiast, ignorant of the nature of the 
that although many slanders had been cireulated against Burns, which he had beast, would try to stop him. . 
thought it necessary to examine and refute, still, like every other frail son of hu-|, “* Granting that nches often fall to the fool's lot, why complain’ Would 
manity, the poet had his faults; and there were expressions and passages in| you be so savagely cruel as to wish to fasten on the afflicted fool the burden of 
his writings deservmg of condemnation. His own epitaph tells us,— poverty, as an addition to his misfortune! Nature generally balances her gifts 

. “The poor inhabitant below | very nicely. To the labouring muasses, she often gives strong health and acti- 
Was quick to learn and wise to know, | vity of life ; to the intellectual, poverty, for it requires a philosophic mind to bear 


And keenly felt the friendly glow 
And softer flame ; 

But thoughtless follies \aid him low, 
And stained his name.”’ 


i the evil; and on the rich she bestows—” 
| * Tntense and meurable ignorance,’ would be Screw’s interposition on every 
hoceasion. ‘ Well, never mind,” continued he, “the fool and his money are 
| soon parted ; fortune, before she fills his pocket, cuts a hole in it.” 

And all the parish declared that it was highly imprudent of John Serew to 


> Ss op_y speak as he habitually spoke of his landlord the squire, of the wealthy member 
THE FOOL AND HI MONEY. for the borough, of his worship the rich justice, and of the bishop of the dio- 
most noisy of all hatreds ts hatr of the rich for the love ofthe riches, Look) ve Screw" i 
weil to him who is always railing at coaches and four. Book him as aman tobe bribed. ” It's very plain and downright de aling, this of Serew's. He sticks to his 
—Pavut CLirrorp | principles, as all must own. Honest he is, and honest he will ever remain. 
The late John Screw, Esq., who died the other day, was known a long time) !t i 4s easy, while you are about it, to prophesy eternal honesty as perpetual 
ago, when the said “ Esq.” imscribed on the lid of his superb coffin, was a dig-| Poverty ; and this prediction of the parish was worthy to pair off with the other, 
nity undreamed of—was known, I say, all over the parish by his loud railing at! which foretold that the railer at monied men would never be rich himself. But 
the rich. ‘There was but one ruling principle in his nature—and to that he) the character of the parish for unusual profundity in obtaining a private view of 
ave the title of a contempt for riches ; but perhaps hostility, less to the thing! the decrees of fate was considerably shaken, by an merdent that graced the very 
than the possessor of it, would have been a more accurate designation. We) "Xt election for the neighboring borough-town. 
shall see. |, His landlord the squire, and his worship the justice, and the wealthy ex-mem- 
Screw was no disbeliever in humai goodness. He had a soul large enough) ber himself, had, throughout the period of canvassing, vainly endeavoured to 
to conceive and to rejoice in the existence of every virtue. Not only did he be-| |Win the vote of John Screw. The honest man was not to be had. The solieit- 
lieve in them all, but had their number been doubled, it would have been his) "Z parties were rich enough amongst them to buy the whole borough ; and 
pride to have reposed equal trust in the additions, whatever they were. His! therefore he had no faith im their principles. He admired the breadth of their 


faith embraced the most apocryphal excellences, without inquirmg into their! YI€Ws, but took an objection to the depth of their purses. 


character. | ‘The election-morning dawned, the poll opened, the contest ran fearfully close 
Of course, the more accredited and popular virtues, such as patriotism, tem-| —every quarter of an hour came the squire, the justice, and the rich candidate, 


perance, probity, charity, gratitude, &c., were all high on his list, as virtues not) resolute to subdue the uneonquerable repugnance of Serew to a representative 
only indisputably existent, but extensively practised. (with a pound in his pocket. Never was such perseverance witnessed on either 
There was, however, one important and impassable limit to their existence.| side. 
They could not—no, not one of them, according to his belief—-breathe by any) ‘The feeling manifested by honest John at one o'clock in the day, amounted 
possibility their natural vital breath within the boundary which separates the neh to 4 provoking pig-headedness ; at two it had acquired the dignity of a deter- 
from the rest of mankind. There was something im the chink of gold that! mined obstinacy: by three it had become a great moral firmness ; by half-past 
scared them ; the very rustle of a bank-note put the boldest to flight. John) it liad arisen to anoble fixedness of pure principle ; at a quarter to four it had 
Screw held it next to impossible for a rich man to be virtuous. swollen into an exalted inflexibility of purpose ; and at five minutes to the hour 
Upon his rule, therefore, the noble quality of patriotistn was exclusively con-) mentioned, when it had burst into a sublime grandeur of soul dazzling the be- 
fined to the bosoms of those to whom their beloved country scarcely afforded a holder, it gave way all on a sudden; and John Screw, yielding himself to the 
crust ; temperance was nowhere to be found save in the breasts of the penni- soft persuasions of his wealthy suppliant, was escorted to the poll, linked arm 


less and the friendless, wandering within the cold precincts of the parish-pump ;/ in arm with the exulting squire and the condescending justice. ae 
ity was the distinguishing merit of people evermore tempted by anguish, ‘The seat was won by purity of election and the single vote of honest John 


isease, and famine, to be dishonest ; charity was the essential texcellence of Screw, but unhappily it was lost agaim, net two months after, by the vote of a 
persons so cruelly placed, as to have not a crum of bread to give away ; and! cominittee of the House, affirming purity of election to be nothing but gross 
titude was the prime virtue of good folks who had nothing on earth to be! bribery. At the contest whieh followed, Serew, who had disconcerted the par- 
thankful for. _ | ish prophets before by supporting the man of wealth in the crisis of fate, now 
them not. ‘That was always a settled point. e looked upon a man who) vote had returned at the last election, but for a much neher candidate, who > 
had amassed much wealth, in a light exile opposite to that in which he is re-|/mg against him was for more purity still. 
garded in the great world, where he is always a good man. He attached none | And as a similar result ensued, and a third, nay a fourth, fifth, and sixth elec- 
but the hardest and most literal meaning to the definition of money as the root) tion took place for the independent borough, within the space of a year or two, 
of all evil; and msisted upon the perpetuity of the principle which describes a! Screw had repeated opportunities of acting upon his conviction that money is 
relationship between rich men and camels, in reference to heaven and the eye of the _ = all ee did by nar ee, ~ the richest a 
the needle. | and always it was observed at a very /afe period of the contest, as though his 
The heart’s sunshine, in a smile of loving kindness, would diffuse itself over! convictions required the greatest possible time to adjust themselves conscien- 
his face as he listened to the eulogium justly pronounced upon the character of tionsly 
some beneficent stranger. Speak of the good man’s filial piety, his fatherly de-|| It was observed in the progress of these events, that people by degrees ceased 
votion, his unbounded philanthropy, his unimpeachable justice—his meckness,| to make reference to the poverty of plain John Screw ; at all events they ceased 
generosity, and honour—and the soul of Screw would seem to start into his eyes) 'to be of opinion that he would remain poor all his days. At the same time they 
in glistening tears—appear to sit there with a fond and ardent look, silently) left off discoursing about his downright honesty, and not a soul within the bounds 
singing pans in the excellent creature’s praise. But add to this intelligence} /of the parish was ever after heard to predict, that let who might be a hypocrite, 
concerning his gifts and advantages that this good Christian was as rich as aj/honest John would be himself to the end of all things. 
Jew, and the diffused smile of brotherly love and admiration would instantly), It was also to be noticed that from the date of this change an alteration took 
gather itself up into the gloomiest and most sceptical scow! imaginable, and) place, insensibly perhaps, in the tone of Screw towards the corrupt, the cold, 
with a single shrug of the shoulders he would shake off every rag of the flow-| the selfish, the hateful rich. Prosperous people were no longer snakes in the 
ing sympathies in which he had arrayed himself. grass, stinging hin wheresoever he walked. Men of enormous wealth might 
e would listen believingly, while you confined your list of a man’s endow-| |eross his path without crossing his spirit. ‘They rolled past him like moving 
ments to every exalted virtue under heaven—but talk not of his three-and-a-| money bags, and he railed not at all. He saw the essor of ten thousand a 
half per cents. ‘year ws x cushioned in his carriage, with his sleek head comforted in velvet, 
Screw’s look, while you expatiated on the deeds of another Howard, would) and the idea of an ignorant fatness, a lordly and upstart stupidity parading its 


plainly say, “God-like creature!” but just add, at the close of the eulogy, 
“and he’s so rich,""—the look would instantly furnish as intelligible a commen- 
, * Precious rascal !” 
yhile led to suppose his new neighbour somewhat needy, he would launch 
forth with astonishing fervour in his praise, proving that the unknown was of a 
nature so monmmegtible and lofty, that had he been placed originally in Paradise 


wealth and affecting dignity, never once shot into his mind. The monied class- 
es no longer seemed to him the grinders of the cheated poor ; nor did the mu - 
die class mitate the rich, and oppress in their turn, while beer the gu.- 
len calf. He ceased to call the art of growing rich, knavery under the sanet:- 
‘ty of law; and when he looked upon a man who could reckon up his rent-roil 
'by thousands, he muttered, reverentially, “* That’s no fool!” 


instead of Adam, man would never have fallen at all. But when the fact crept Very far wrong was the * everybody,”’ who vowed that John Screw would al- 
out (as all secrets will, though a commission be issued for their suppression,)|//ways be poor ; for he died the other day leaving a hundred thousand pounds be- 
that his purest of all possible neighbours was assessed very heavily to the income- hind him. Equally wrong were the same geek people when they protested that 
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with himself, and branding him as the victim of a vice which his noble soul,|'tax, Screw without a moment's delay discovered, that he was a wretch who zi 
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he would always be honest, for he wrung this amount of hard cash, “‘ how he 
could,” out of that gold mine to the iron-handed grasper, the pressing wants of 
the embarrassed and the honourable. John Screw never misse-! the chance of 
coining a farthing by any legal means, and never possessed a farthing that he 
did not make breed. He always tried hard for twins ; but farthing for farthing 
he would get. 

He realized, as the builder up of a fortune, the withering and deadly triumph 
of his own early theory, that the rich man is acompound of the knave and the 
fool ; and he died the victim to a blind faith in his favourite maxim, that a fool 
and his money are soon parted. John Screw never discovered that the greatest 
of fools is he who does not know how to part with it. 

The consequence of this mistake of his, that what it is wise to acquire under 
all circumstances it is folly to part with under any, hung with the gloom of a 
black winter-cloud over the remainder of his cold, spare, anxious, shivering ex- 
istence. He might have had the respect of the political party he opposed, and 
the applause of that he assisted ; he might have avoided the accusing cries of 
children pursuing him in sleep—the frantic looks of wives and mothers famine- 
stricken—the savage imprecations of wretches suffering almost uuder the death- 
struggle in his relentless grasp. But he was a vulgar, dull-witted knave in the 
acquisition of riches, embodying all the villany which the keen and eager eyes of 
his hatred had ever seen in rich men. 

Again, he might have surrounded himself with smiling children and cheerful 
acquaintances—he might have had the blazing hearth, the social glass, the 
laughing gossip, the exquisite companionship of the favourite book ; but he was 
the most absurd, the most abject of all fools in the close keeping of his riches 
—-preferring cold, darkness, abstinence, loneliness within his home—and the 
scorn of man, the pitying horror of woman, the very mockery of artless and re- 
velling youth, without. 

A litle half-pint of brandy would have saved his worthless life when attacked 
by tha}:last horrible spasm—but a fool aud his money are nof soon parted! Body 
and soul shall part first ! 

EES 


OUNCE SHOOTING IN BRAZIL. 
BY BEN BUNTING. 

The neighbourhood of one of the English establishments in Brazil had for 
some time been annoyed by the depredations committed by an old female ounce 
and her two half-grown cubs. Cattle had been destroyed by them in considera- 
ble numbers, and although they had not been known to attack any person, the 
sudden disappearance of a negro, who had gone to a forest to collect wild hon- 


[Brobdignagian style, and advancing at last cautiously to the carcass, began 
gnawing a hind-leg, and cracking the bones with as much ease as a cat does those 
jof a mouse. The cubs soon followed their mamma's example, and now was 
the time for us tocommence hostilities. If we fired at the mother, the young 
lones would run away, whereas, if we could kill, or disable them first, the dam, 
‘instead of deserting them would stand by them as long as life remained 
in her ; Walter therefore told me to take steady aim at the cubon the left hand, 
and, as soon as I should be ready, to give the word, and we would fire together, 
lhe being prepared for the other cub. 

| “ Ready !? I whispered, and bang went a ball from each of the guns at our 
victims, both of which fell, one to rise no more, Walter's shot having gone 
through his skull. ‘The other attempted to regain his legs, but tumbled over 
with a ery, which was answered by a roar from his mother which made the 
lground tremble, and in an instant she flew like ademon at our tree, when a shot 
from Walter’s duck-gun smashed one of her paws, and she very unwillingly 
dropped, and, limping to ber cubs, commenced licking their wounds, castung 
at the same time most atrocious looks at us. We now discharged our remain- 
ing two barrels at her, apparently with little effect. As one cub was dead, and 
ithe other badly wounded, we were not afraid of their leaving us ; and as we 
‘knew the old one would not desert them, we begau to load again. [ kept the 
‘bullets for our guns in a bag none of my pockets, and just as I was handing 
‘them over to Walter, who was in a hurry, by some mishap I dropped the bag, 
‘and there we were with plenty of powder, but no shot. What was to be done ! 
[felt through all my pockets, in the hopes of findimg a stray bullet ; but, un- 
fortunately, my clothes were all linen, and had arrived from the washerwoman’s 
jbut a few hours before, and the old woman had a strange propensity to empty 
‘all pockets before she consigned the clothes to the wash-tub ; my search, there- 
fore, was fruitless. [ next thought of my pistols,—we might unscrew the bar- 
irels, and take the balls out. But here again I was at fault ; in the hurry of 
starting from home | had forgotten the key, and the things were so tight, that 
we could not stir them ; and to fire them at a distance of twenty yards would 
have been very foolish, particularly as it was possible the ounce might feel in- 
clined to pay usa visit on our perch ; and, as for descending to pick up the fall- 
en bullets, it would have been perfect madness ; for the tree was too thick for 
‘us to climb, without the help of somebody below. Besides, there sat the ounce, 
licking her chops and her cubs alternately. 

I now made up my mind to pass the remainder of the night im the tree ; and 
‘having refreshed ourselves with a draught from the flask, we determined to take 
it as comfortably as we could, but feared much that the old devil might carry 
olf one of her dead cubs. 


ey, led to the surmise that he had fallen a prey to these ravenous brutes. The), By this time the remaining cub expired ; and, as soon as the last struggle 


natives had frequently gone in large parties to kill them, but whether from cow- 
ardice, or from bad-shooting, they always returned empty-handed ; | therefore 
sed to a friend to try our luck at them during the moonlight nights, to 
which he readily assented ; and having fixed the day, we prepared ourselves 
for a task which had daunted two dozen Brazilians. Our guns were soon 
cleaned, powder and liquor-flasks filled, bullets cast, besides all the little 
et ceteras provided which are requisite for a short but dangerous campaign. 

Having dined early, | laid down for anap, in order that I should not feel 
sleepy during the night, and was awoke about seven o'clock in the evening 
with, “ What! Ben, are you snoozing!’’ which words proceeded from the 
mouth of old Ned Walter (Long Tom Coffin we used to call him) who coolly 
rode into my rooin on horseback. 

“ Are ye snoozing ’ Why man alive ! your horse has been standing saddled 
at your door for the last half hour, and the boys have started with our guus and 
prog nearly an hour back. By Jove ! if we don’t hurry after them, the deuce 
a drop of fluid shall we get, except inthe shape of rain or dew, for Edoardo will 


never carry a bottle of liquor for an hour without taking a smell at it ; and should), 
that not happen to displease him, you may be certain that he will declare that) 


he tumbled down, broke the bottle, and spilled the liquor; so come along, my 
son, and leave your dogs at home, for they will only do harm.” 

Walter’s speech soon put me on my feet, particularly as T knew that we 
ought to be at the place of appoiutment soon after seven, and we had four miles 
to ride. In a sbort time I was ready, and having stuck a brace of pistols and 
my long knife into my belt, and a case of cigars m my pocket, we started at a 
hand-ygallop after the servants, onthe good qualities of one of whom Walter 
had expatiated so well. On arriving at the spot which we intended to make the 
field of battle, we prepared a resting-place ina neighbouring tree a la Robmson 
Crusoe, and then examined our fire-arms. | always make a point of loading 
my own guns ; Walter, on the evntrary, frequently allowed his Edoardo to per- 
form that task ; and on his thrusting the ramrod down the barrel ofa small duck 
gun he had brought in case of a long shot being required, he found his faithful 
servant had loaded it on the true negro principle of * more tillee, more killee,”’ 
for he had put in about two ounces of powder, half a pound of buck-shots, sun- 
dry bullets, the heads of some old nails, and three black beans, the last being 
for luck, as Edoardo said. Having loaded the guns, we climed up to our rest- 
ing-place, and despatched the servants back with the horses, having first taken 
the precaution to chalk certain hicroglyphics on the saddle, to prevent the ne- 
groes from mounting them. 

Knowing that our game would not make its appearance before midnight, we 
bit our weeds, and having fastened a jug of water im the tree, we took a glass of 
“ cold without,” and then waited patiently for the moon’s rising. After killing 
a couple of hours, which to us appeared an eternity, we began to look out for a 


visit from our foes, when Walter, who could see and hear as well as any North), 


American Indian, declared that the long grass in the distance was moved by 
something stirrg init. Presently [caught sight of it also, and, to say the 
truth, my heart began to beat rather faster than usual, for I had never seen a 
live ounce, except nm Wombwell’s menagerie, or inthe Zoological Gardens. 


We were tolerably safe from any attack of the beast, by having made a species) above seven hundred pounds. The ol 


of platform of branches in the tree in which we were sitting ; still I knew that, 
one false step or rotten bough might send me head-foremost into the brute’s 
inouth. But this time my fears were vain : for, instead of an ounce issuing 
from the bushes, a small deer trotted up, and suddenly dashed off. We would 
nut fire at it, as the report might have warned our anxiously-expected foes of 
our presence. Another tedious hour passed, when suddenly we were startled 
by the yell of an enormous brute leaping froin behind a bush on to the carcass of 
a colt which it had killed the night before, and which we had removed to the foot 
of our tree. 

My first impulse was to fire immediately ; but Walter, who understood these 
matters well, whispered to me to remain quiet, as the animal now below us was 
the mother, and that her cubs would follow her quickly, These soon made their 
appearance ; and beautiful creatures they were, perfectly resembling cats in 
‘shape and action, but standing as high as large bull-dogs. Instead of commen- 
cing to eat directly, they played with a leg of the i colt for a little while, 
then frisked round their mother, and at last tumble 
ef kittens, ‘Their worthy parent sat within twenty yards of us, purring in true 


each other over, like a peal 


| was over, the mother made another spring at us. She could climb but badly, 
jon account of her wound ; still she neared us, and, when within about fifteen 
feet from the branch on which we sat, I fired a pistol at her, which elicited a 
yell, but no more. She was now upon the lowest branch, and with a spring 
would have been upon us, when Walter, who had fastened his long knife to his 
gun with a handkerchief, stabbed her as she was crouching for a leap. This 
‘upset her, and she fell to the ground, much to our joy, as she was coming too 
‘near to be pleasant ; but although badly wounded, she did not appear to mind it 
jmuch, her attention being chiefly directed to her dead cubs, which she endeav- 
oured to drag into the bushes. 

“This will never do, Ben,’ said Walter. ‘* We must have ’em all three, 
jor we shall be laughed at when we get home for dropping our shot.” 

| In this I perfectly concurred ; but wherewithal could we load our guns ! 

| have it,” said Walter.“ Lend me your knife, and soon pepper the 
‘old lady's hide.”” With this, he coolly cut all the metal buttons off his trousers 
and rauimed ahout a dozen of them into his duck-gun. 

* ‘These will never be enough, Ben ; we must have some more * 

I] was sorry to find that my buttons were all of bone, for which Walter cursed 
them, the tailor for putting them on, and me for wearing them. Nothwithstand- 
ing this reproach, | discovered something that would answer very well. My 
powder-flask being of what is called queen's metal, | emptied the contents into 
my hat, and with my large knife [ cut the flask into several pieces, which we 
hammered into tolerable shape, and with them loaded our double-barrels. I 
jtook first shot, but did no great damage. Now came Walter, with his charge 
of buttons, which certainly verified his prophecy, of “ peppering the old lady's 
‘hide ;” forshe jumped and roared most desperately. We had now only 
three charges left, and these we poured in together, and down fell the ounce ; 
but whether mortally wounded or not we could not say, for she endeavoured to 
rise several times. At length all was quiet, and, a thick cloud having obscured 
ithe moon, we could not distmguish her plainly enough ; and, in order to be safe 
before descending Walter proposed making an experiment to see if she were 
dead. He filled his small spirit-flask half full of powder, and making some 
toueh-paper with some wet powder, and a strip of calico off his shirt, he lit’ the 
fuze, and threw it close to the old ounce. In less than a minute it exploded 
‘with an awful noise, a piece of flask striking the branch on which we were 
iperched, which I ps rather sharp work for the eyes ; but, as it had no 
‘effect on the “ old lady,” we slid down the tree, and went to examine our game 
iknife in hand. ‘The two cubs were perfectly dead, and the mother very soon 
igave her last gasp. One of our last shots had cuta large artery or vein, and 
janother had broken her backbone. We now made a fire, and re-loaded our 
iguns, for fear of an attack from others, or the chance of a passing deer ; but 
nothing came near us except a few bats. 

In a couple of hours day dawned, and our servants arrived soon afterwards 
with our horses and some prog. Our nags were so frightened at the sight of 
their once so formidable foes, that we could not urge them to within twenty. 
yards of the dead bodies ; so we were soon on their backs homeward bound. 

We sent a bullock-cart to fetch our game, the three head together weighing 

i one measured nearly eight feet from the 
jsnout to the tip of her tail, and was one of a tribe acknowledged to be the fier- 
icest and most powerful of the ounce species. Walter and I tossed up for the 
skins, and I got the large one, which, after being tanned with the hair on, has 
served me fora bedside carpet. Walter converted his pair into the lining of a 
boating-cloak. 


| 


LIFE OF A TRAVELLING PHYSICIAN. 


(Second Notice.) 

The Poles, as a nation, are said to be the most inveterate gamblers in Europe 
though we can hardly credit the wife-stakes to which the traveller alludes, at 
the close of the following passage. Yet the immoral facility of divorce is an 
unquestionable fact :— 

“Tt must be remembered that although rents may be paid but once a-year 
in Poland, still spending money goes on all the year round ; and, of the expen- 
diture, gambling forms the greatest item. There is much more play than cash, 
‘and more debts than ready money. The want of this is supplied, however, by 
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notes of hand—I. O. U's. ; such payment having been first instituted, as we are| 
informed, during the siege of Grenada ; and these notes are payable at the’ 
Contract of Kiev. Here they are exchanged (which is very rare) for ready 
money, or they are cancelled by a run of good luck on the opposite side, and 
are issued now by the former creditor, with his signature as a debtor. The 
original bond may be, however much increased ; -_ payment being pressed 
for, the estates are pawned or sold. 

** When the sums are not so large, nor the means of payment so considerable, 
still the same abominable system prevails ; and many a man returns home light- 
er than he arrived by some thousand ducats, having left his coachman, horses,| 
and some half dozen servants in pawn with his successful adversary. Of all) 
the people in the world, the Poles are the most reckless gamblers. The French! 
and Italians are fond of play ; but there is a method in their procedure: some 
system and some bounds are prescribed. Not so with a Pole ; he sits down to 
play for all he has. 

have know a man of high rank lose in one evening his estate, all his peasant- 
ry, his house and furniture, his stud of horses, and, descending in the scale, his 
carriage, and coachman, and finally the watch which he had in his pocket. Eng-| 
land blushes for one Long Pole. Here is a nation of such. 

Gambling supersedes all other considerations ; and we find in the history of, 

the dismemberment of Poland under Catherine, that they were often engaged) 
at play in the camp when they ought to have been fighting their battles in the) 
field. It is not their patriotism or their bravery which is impugned by the as-| 
sertion. These will bear the severest scrutiny, and will come purer from the! 
crucible of investigation. But still their insatiable passion for play is a spot too 
deep to be washed out. The largest fortune in Poland in olden times, when it| 
was proverbial that it rained water in other towns, but ducats in Dantzic, was) 
lost in Paris in the course of one short winter. ; ; ‘ . 
Some matrimonial concerns have been transacted in a strange way, however, on! 
these occasions. ‘I’o lose each other's mistresses at play is a common occur- 
rence ; and if we examine into the causes of divorce and its repeated occur-| 
rence, nay, its universal toleration and sanction by the laws of the land, we may) 
not be too uncharitable to su pose that wives may be played for, as any other’ 
exchangeable commodity. <a that Poland no longer exists, perhaps this 
crying sin will be no longer sanctioned by law, or rather the law will have the 
power of preventing its so ready accomplishment. 

As the b 
divorce, not allowed by the church, was permitted so frequently. 
hole of retreat lies in proving that the former marriage not having been legal is) 
consequently null and void. ‘This farce has been repeated as much as four or 
five times, each previous marriage being easily proved illegal as soon as the par- 
ties found it convenient to separate, or one party determmed to have another 
companion. Inthe last Diet convoked by the Emperor previous to the revolu- 


tion this subject was recommended with much force and feeling in the speech | 


from the throne to the consideration of the assembly. Notwithstanding this 
address, it was rejected by the Diet, which proved at least that the Diet had 
means of doing harm even in the face of imperial mandates. It is too true, 


and I speak from authority, that there does not exist a family of rank in Poland’. 


in which some of its members have not to plead guilty to this violation of all 
morality and decency. 

Kiev is the Mecca of the Russian ; and it is there that the Polish nobility of 
the province meet, or did then meet, annually, to settle their accounts with 
their stewards, or “to raise the wind.” This very ancient city, situated on a 
bank, beneath which rolls the Dnieper, is picturesque and imposing; and, at 
certain seasons of the year, it must present an animated scene. Pilgrims from 
all directions flock thither, and from great distances, to lay down the burden of! 
their sins at the shrines of the saints. 

“A pilgrimage to Kiev is considered an infallible atonement for all the sms) 
hitherto committed ; the debt ts cancelled, the score is wiped off, to him who, 
having marched some few hundred miles under the ifliction of corporeal pun-, 
ishment, enters the sanctuary of Kiev, falls prostrate before the saint, and with 
acontrite heart exclaims, * Baja mma veena vat.’ If to this confession be 
added some small donation to the priests, he will not go in vain ; without the 
latter, it will be in vain that he go. Men must labour im their vocation, as Fal- 
staff says, and the labourer is worthy of his hire. In no country is this better 
understood than in Russia, where the priests being for the most part an unedu- 
cated people, do not refrain from exacting the utmost in their power.” 

Even at this period, more than twenty years since, many of the Russian no- 
bility had engaged English stewards, ‘To the disgrace of their country, many 
of these men were found so severe and cruel in their treatment of the peasants, 
that they rose en masse against them, and some of them had been compelled to 
leave the country. Flogging was then, and probably is still, as common as it 


was in the West Indies a few years since ; though most of the reeent travellers) | 


are dumb on the subject. One day, our Wanderer was examining the husband- 
ry of an estate belonging to Count Romanzoff, who had an English steward up- 
onit. He relates :— 

“* As we were returning home, we heard the cries of a man, and soon discov- 
ered the cause ; for two others were scourging him much in the same way as I 
mentioned having seen a man scourged at Coblevoy. 

“ *Give it him well,’ said the steward, as we passed by ; ‘ the rascal has been 
at some mischief.’ 

“I asked if it was allowed to inflict corporeal punishment at the discretion of| 
the man who was then chastising, the under-steward of an under-steward. 

“* Not exactly,’ he replied, ‘but nearly so. Anything short of making the 
people rebel in a body, which they will not do till they are pushed to the last ex- 
tremity, is allowable.’ 

‘“** Might not some milder means,’ | asked, * be adopted asa substitute for this 
disgraceful punishment 

** Not at all,’ he answered ; ‘we could do nothing without the rods here : 
women and men, we have at them both, or we could do nothing with them. 
When I first came into the country I thought as you did. Such means were re- 
pugnant to my feelings. 1 talked to them, and tried gentle means ; but I ne- 
ver forgave a Russian but he was the first to show me his ingratitude.’ 

“«* What have they to be grateful for?’ I asked. 

“<Tt is true,’ said he; ‘but without flogging we could never find out any 
of their misdemeanours.’ 

‘ou do it by that means 

“*Oh, who are suspected, till the sinner cries out peccavi.’ 

pase arbitrary I replied. 

“«* What is to be done!’ he answered. ‘A t will call God to witness, 
go upon his knees, cross himself, and pray God to strike him dead upon the 
if he be not innocent of the charge brought i him ; and then, as 
as his back begins to smart, he cries out “ venevat,” and confesses the 


| second to proceed till the man at the opposite si 


oles are rigid Catholics, it puzzled me to know why this continual 
The loop-|, 


ticulars of the case, which will give you some insight into the superstition of tle 
people. Twenty bushels of corn were one night taken out of the barn ; as usus! 
nobody was the thief. The peasants who had been working upon that pa of 
ithe estate came from a considerable distance, at least fifteen miles, and were 
naturally suspected. All called God to witness that they had not committed 
ithe theft. We resorted, however, to the following expedient. Calling them 
all together, in number about thirty, | harangued them at the barn door, froi 
whence the corn had been stolen, having first procured a live black cock, and a 
large iron pot, the bottom of which was well covered with soot. I first asked 
‘them individually if they were Christians ; to which they all replied im the attir- 
mative, and they made the sign of the cross. I then asked them individually if 
ithey had committed the theft; to which they replied in the negative, making 
jalso the sign of the cross. Well then, I observed, as you are all innocent, and 
‘moreover all Christians, you will prove it by the following trial; and at the 
‘same time I pulled a crucifix out of my pocket, and tied it round the cock’s 
neck. At the sight of this they all fell to crossing themselves in right earnest. 
|Having done this, I went into the barn, in the middle of which I had ordered a 
table to be placed, and took the pot and the cock with the crucifix tied round its 
‘neck with me, and allowed none to follow me. Having put the fow! under the 
black iron pot upon the table | returned, and shut the barn door, ordering my 
junder-steward to go to the other side, where there was also a door, and exam- 
ine each man’s fingers as he came out. ‘ Now,’ said I, ‘my friends, you will 
go in one by one at this door, and place your two forefingers upon the bottom of 
the pot, and make the sign of the cross upon it ; and as you are all Christians, 
if any of you be guilty of the theft, as soon as you touch the pot with your fin- 
gers the cock will crow, and you will prove that you have perjured yourselves.’ 
I then opened the door, so as to let one only ge in at atime, nor allow the 
e gave notice that he had ex- 
jamined the fingers.” 
Weill,” I observed, * was it an experimentum crucis 
_ “Quite,” he replied ; “nine of them came out with clean fingers, not darmg 
to touch the pot, lest the cock should crow.”’ 
| “ And what then?’ I exclaimed. 

“Oh, they all confessed the theft, and we found the corn upon the premises, 
and flogged them all.” 
| I observed several poor wretches, shivering and trembling, setting at the 
doors of their cottages. It was a sunny day, and they were basking. 

* They have all the ague,” exclaimed the steward; “the situation is very 
‘swampy, it ruins the health of half the peasantry. A man can do no work who 
has the ague, or at least it is a pretext for the villains to be more lazy.”’ 

| “A man is not much disposed to labour under an ague fit,” I rephed. 

| “I thought that exertion was good,” he answered ; “ and so | ordered that 
fellow that you heard howling there to go and carry wood.” 

| “ You have forgotten that you are an Englishman, I think.” 

|“ My dear sir, you little know what these fellows are, or you would not talk 
ithus ; the more kind you are to them, the more ungrateful they are. Nothing 
\but the lash and the harshest treatment will make them do anything.” 

| The wandering Doctor appears to have seen more of the real condition of the 
jserfs than any of the late travellers in Russia with whose works we are conver- 
‘sant, and his testimony on this point is explicit :— 

“ During our stay at Climoffski, which was only of two days’ duration, I had 
jan Opportunity of ascertaining several points as to the state of the peasantry, 
land proving that they were not the hapmest under the canopy of hearen. ‘found 
‘that, in spite of written laws and ukases, it remained in the power of the stew- 
lards, the sub-stewards, and under-stewards, and the sub-under-stewards, to ex- 
‘act money of them, to maltreat them, and to render them almost as miserable 
as they pleased. ‘That these things are all contrary to law, I do not deny ; but 
what are laws when the administrators of them are scoundrels '!” 

After his engagement at Odessa had expired, our Doctor took the resolution 

of establishing himself at St. Petersburg, to become one of the court physicians, 
‘and to make his fortune! As to the facility of doing so, with the noble patron- 
age which he enjoyed, and the many large voluntary promises made to him, he 
lhad no doubt whatever. The long journey from Odessa to the capital, was ac- 
complished im safety, though with considerable fatigue ; but arrived there, the 
traveller's sanguine hopes were not realized. The description of St. Peters- 
|burg, and of Russian society, and a Russian winter, by one who was not a fly- 
ing visiter, but who spent many seasons amidst its rigours, and such comforts 
as mitigate its severity, is necessarily excellent of its kind; since it is written 
‘by a man of lively talents, intimately conversant with what he was describing. 
(One day he was invited to dine, in company with a Princess—an order as 
‘plentiful in Petersburg as blackberries—who, he hoped, might become his pa- 
‘tient 
“ She had been recommended to my care, as an old lady very fond of physic 
‘and physicians, and still more fond of any new arrival ; and she was, doubtless, 
jselected for my medical operations. She commenced by paying me some com- 
\pliments, and spoke in high terms of the English, whom she preferred much to 
the French, even in their medical capacities. She had travelled a good deal in 
ther youth, had resided long in Paris, to which place she was passionately at- 
tached ; had published a novel in her youth, which she allowed to be very 
stupid in her old age ; but she was a woman of good education, and not deti- 
‘cient in understanding. She invited me to her soerées, which were held once 
a-week in the same room in which she slept, and which allowed of a sofa, and 
two card-tables at the most. 

“Soon after my arrival, she took me to a corner of the room, and complained 
of severe headach. * Ne faites pas attention 4 ma tante ; elle ne fait que ra- 
doter,’ said an officer, who, turning his head from the whist-table, discovered 
me engaged in conversation with the old lady. * Faites attention a votre jeu,’ 
she replied, ‘et laissez-moi parler avec le docteur.’ I found, in reality, that 
she was not joking, and proposed to speak with her seriously when the party 
broke up. In the meantime [ played my rubber, and made acquaintance wil): 
he lady of the house ; for the old princess, who was a relation, resided in « 
couple of rooms upon the ground-floor. This is quite @ la Russe : half-a-dozen 
‘lodgers live in a private hétel. ‘The family owner occupies the bel étage, or 
grand suit of rooms on the first floor ; the ground-floor is often let to small “a 
keepers ; and the second and third floors to strangers and small families. * 
object of a Russian is to make as much as he can of his house. A shoemaker 
may, and does sometimes, occupy the antechamber to the d suite of rooms. 
What Lady Mary Wortley Montague said of the houses in Vienna in her day, I 
found illustrated in those of St. Petersburg in the present. The owner of this 
hdtel was a lady of high rank ; she spoke to me of her aunt, and asked me if | 
thought her case dangerous! I gave an evasive answer: she left the room 
soon afterwards. When the guests had retired, the old princess commenced her 
attack in earnest : ‘ Asseyez-vous, mon cher; que je vous consulte.’ 

“She informed me that her medical attendant had called in the morning, 


“Last week we had a good flogging match ; and I will relate to you the par-| 


and had prescribed for her. She showed me the prescription, I highly ap- 


n 
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proved of it. She beg “me to write another, I remonstrated. She en- country, a knowledge of which he considers essential to a medical man every- 
where. A great part of the third volume relates to his leisurely homeward jour- 


ged 
treated to have something English. I refused. She again insisted, and fate, 
and nothing but fate, nade me consent to her demand. I prescribed for her,| ney through Sweden, and his travels in the German states ; for, before coming 
begging her, at the same time, to send agai for her ordinary attendant. _to England, he visited the most celebrated and fashionable German watering- 
“I began early to appreciate the characters of the people among whom I places. He is an enthusiast for Goéthe, and admires the poet of Germany with 
was about to settle. ‘The changes which took place in the state of the patient, the understanding as well as the heart.» But, on the whole, Germany is not our 
in the space of twenty-four hours, had produced as many in the opinion of the| Wanderer’s most successful literary field. It has, indeed, been pretty well 


attendants as to the talents of the physician. gleaned and raked of late, and, besides, his transit was rapid. 
* * * * * | Itis to the author’s brother, a clergyman in the United States, that we owe 


_ “* The Russians are fond of a drink called imminya,’ says one of our publish- ‘his lively and informing book. This brother read his Journals and Memoranda, 
ing travellers. It is to be explained otherwise. The mead, or other beverage, is and fancied them well worthy of publication. His judgment was quite right. 
handed to him who ealls for it; the person sitting near him, when the glass is Our author says he is now riding at anchor, and will not put to sea again ; but 
presented being also thirsty, says to the waiter, ‘Imminya,’ and to me also :—a||W shall not promise for him. The New World invites him. He has pretty 
mistake worthy of those who publish as they go along. Among the guests well exhausted the Old ; though, to an eye so quick and practised in seizing the 
seated at cards, one character deserves to be mentioned. She was the most deci-|//Ost presentable attitudes of things, much remains to be seen m both worlds. 
! ded card-player of her day; and her voice rose above the multitude as she|/ We do not despair of meeting with him again. 
, scolded her partner most furiously. A black crape gown, worn at the elbows, || 
5 and polished from use, reaching from under the chin, descending to the feet, || HOURS IN HINDOSTAN. 
! and enveloping the whole body corporal ; such was the dress of one of the | BY H. R. ADDISON. 
nicees of the celebrated She was the worthy sister of the old lady | THE CENTIPEDE 
who lived in the Ukraine, of whom honourable mention has been made: and/|/ 
Perhaps the roughest sea that can be conceived is that which dances about 
y Mrs. B y : es ste the Bay of Bengal during eight nonths in every twelve. | more particularly al- 
a —— whist, gave me a cold aes agen when I addressed her ; she} jude to that portion called the Sandheads, a portion so dangerous that every 
hh aoe upon her game—she hated all doctors— an took doctor's stuff in| ship is forced to take on board a commissioned pilot, in order to avoid the 
er life—and inade me that kind of bow, which says ‘ Begone!” Though one) numerous shoals which surround the entrance to the river, up which the vessel 
of the richest women in the empire, she lived as if in the greatest penury ; her|| just ascend to reach Calcutta 
clothes were a nuisance to those who approached her, and she played for a six-|) ‘Phe first land which greets the siaht of the weasied voyager, is the island of 
penny stake, Notwithstanding such foibles, she was good and charitable with- ‘Sangor, a green, fresh-looking spot, a sort of oasis in the ‘desert of waters, serv- 
outcstentation. She proved, in her latter years, to be one of the few exam-| ing to enchant the sight of him who has been boxed up during several succes- 
ples of those who do not evince “the ruling passion strong in death ;” she) sive months on board a slow-sailing East Indiaman. Off this island ships fre- 
changed all her habits, became profuse in her expenditure, wore fashionable quently cast anchor. ‘The “ Dundee Castle” did so some years ago 
clothes, was remarkable for the brilliancy of her diamonds, penurious in nothing, dunceapes other cadets on board the vessel I have nemed, none wns better 
~— in all things.’ : . ee liked than Jeminy Seabright. He was always ready to joinin a “ lark,” or an 
had hack physicians, who) act of charity, continually doing his best to chalk out amusement for his fellow- 
ve had much better luck in Russia than had our Wanderer. ‘There may be} passengers, and ever ready to pay the expenses incurred on these occasions. 
a particle too much of the personal in the said sketches. though nothing ill- No wonder, then, that he was generally liked 
—— 08 h has been said and sung ~ the winter of St. Ae me _ When the “ Dundee Castle ” had let down her ponderous anchor, and furled 
= certain picturesque ‘her clumsy sails, Master Jemmy began to look about, in order to see how he 
the northern ‘should amuse himself until she again got under weigh, a period probably of 
Then the » = S-| twenty-four hours, at least. Jemmy had read in his youth the history of the 
heel "The « ahuvdeay? ns at of the Uzar, or dips his run only t0 | unfortunate Monroe, whose head was taken off by a tiger on the very island close 
— ee e scene is finely described, and even with something of) t9 which they were now lying; so he at once proposed to make up a party to 
tic pro of — the Wanderer is not devoid, when striking natural) |visit the spoi, taking care, however, to select as his companions young men of 
eauty stimulates the faculty. _, | activity and courage. ‘These, well-armed at all points, jumped into the boat, 
_“ Tt is curious, when it is new, to rest against the parapets of the quays at mid-| 444 soon reached their destination. 
night, and read the smallest print as distinctly as at noonday : to see the great) ‘{he island, which had appeared such a lovely spot at a distance, proved on 
bright marks nearer inspection to be a low, swampy place, overgrown with brushwood. The 
hind the whole time of his absence. It Is @ pecu-| very few natives who inhabited it described the woods to be full of tigers, the 
More ‘eit of buildi had _|/bushes alive with snakes and centipedes, and the air replete with noxious pesti- 
ide. Hi id St. Pe he on any! 'ience. Such a description was anything but prepossessing, yet the party were 
= mid-| young men ; and, as they came for pleasure, pleasure they were determined 
might: ka soft glassy stream reflects form its surface the buildings, which) to have, in spite of reptiles or disease. ‘Taking care to keep as far from the 
She situated on its banks, but the masses themselves form no shadow. It is an! edge of the jungle as possible, the happy group went on, occasionally bringing 
sence of darkness, rather than the presence of light; for this implies accom-| down a squirrel or a bird, till they reached the spot where poor Monroe met his 
panying shadows. ‘The moon shines so faintly, her soft light is so blended) \death. Here they sat down, and actually partook of their morning meal, imi- 
with os crepuscle, that the shadow caused by the obstruction of her rays is!|tqting in the closest manner the very positions which the hunter's party had 
were 4 bh le. 1 : ? taken up on that unfortunate day, shouting at the same time defiance to the 
4 t is a heavenly enjoyment to sit upon the — of the quay, and wonder!) wild beasts, callinig on the most ferocious animals of the woods to come forth 
; at the possibility of a people slumbering ; for habit associates sleep with dark- and moet their fate. 
nem and now all is light. | During this foolish gasconade a sudden roar was heard. Every one started 
Tired nature, however, seeks repose ; but the man who feels not the want up. ‘The echoes died away, but no tiger made his appearance ; and perhaps it 
of this absolute refreshment can hardly persuade himself of its necessity, when! was very fortunate for the youths that he did not, for, to confess the honest 
nothing invites hin to his pillow. He strolls along the river’s banks, he watches truth, they were all so startled that many in their haste had forgotten to take up 
the placid stream, he sees the cupolas of the churches glitter at a distance, the ithe guns which lay beside them. In the scramble poor Jemmy had severely 
streets are empty, no noise salutes his car, save * A boat, a boat unto the ferry,’| sprained his ankle. ‘This was indeed a misfortune. ‘Two of his companions, 
which occasionally breaks the silence around him. This is answered by the ihowever, good-naturedly raised him in their arms, and carried him down to the 
splashing oar, sounding louder as it approaches. Casting his eyes along the! |))ace where the boat lay waiting for them. ‘There were two men in it: so un- 
buildings, no taper shines in the wmdows. ‘There is nothing within doors, no-| Jer their care poor Seabright was left, lying upon a green bank close to the sea, 
thing without, to persuade him it is night. It is a dream, an illusion; and) while his associates continued their ramble through the island. Unchequered 
whilst lost in doubt and uncertainty whether he be under fairy enchantment, re- ‘by a single event that might be construed into an adventure, the tired young- 
é rao Se the nether world, the sun again rises, shadows stalk forth, and he ‘sters, after a stroll of a couple of hours, returned to the spot where they had lett 
se imself in day, without having passed through the darkness of night. It) Jemmy Seabright. ‘The sailors had quitted the boat, probably gone in search of 
is then time to go to rest. . . : . Ba a refreshment ; their companion, however, lay stretched at full length, fast asleep 
* Thus it is during the first summer of a stranger's sojourn in St. Petersburg.| under the shade of a thick bush 
He is not exactly the prey to all this illusion, but he witnesses these phenomena Halt! on your lives stir 
with rapture, watches the sun dip and rise again, and great is the effort neces-| advance of the others 
sary to make him seek his chamber during this ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ ‘,p¢ party stood aghast: a long black snake had coiled itself round the neek 
‘ This night, methinks, is but the daylight sick ; ‘of the youth,—that is to say, had thrown its tail round his throat, while its 
raised head kept playing about within an inch of the unfortunate boy’s face. 


It looks a little paler; “tis a day 
Such as the day is when the sun is hid.’”’ | Jemmy was either fast asleep or dead. For a moment the party hesitated 


The population of Russia does not increase ; and the cause is obyious,—the in indecision between two opmions. If the snake had bitten the young man, it 
misery of the existing population— ‘was more than probable he had expired on the instant, and now lay a corpse be- 
“The people, miserable themselves, are not anxious to entail the same lot! |fore them; if not, he was in a deep slumber, from which, if they suddenly 
upon their progeny. Few peasants rear more than from three to four children.| awoke him, he would naturally move, and insure the fatal bite, which possibly 
asant with a numerous family is a thing unknown. In their infancy the} might not yet have been inflicted. How to act was indeed a matter most diffi- 
children are neglected : if they fall ill they are almost sure to die ; few have the| cultto decide. Presently Seabright stirred his hand. He only moved it in the 
opportunity of medical assistance : those who may procure it will not avail them-| slightest manner, yet it was enough to assure his friends that he was alive, and 
| selves of it, for they have great antipathy to administering drugs to their child-|\consequently brought on the question how they were to extricate him from his 
ren. ‘This conduct cannot be understood by the terms resignation, or even fa-| perilous situation. 
tality. It must be aseribed to apathy. ‘The child is ill—it 1s laid out to die—| A young guinea-pig (a midshipman of thie first class on board an East India- 
a priest gives it the last unction—starvation may ensue—the child is no more of| man is so styled) proposed the only plan likely tosucceed. It appeared, indeed, 
this world. Were the parents in a better condition themselves, they would not), wild scheme, and httle likely to prove availing ; but, as every instant of ume 
be so indifferent to the welfare and being of their children. ‘They would not|/seemed precious, as the danger of his awaking icreased with each moment, the 
look upon death as a blessing to the child, if they enjoyed any of the sweets of | party consented to the proposition. In less time than the last five lines have 
life themselves. In this sense, therefore; the good of the slave-owner must||occupied me in writing them down, the jolly reefer had slipped off his shoes, 
consist in the well-being of his boors, whose increase in number must add to his} formed a running noose of some very fine whip-cord, and mounted the tree 
wealth. The duration of a peasant’s life must be equally to his advantage. Aj |which overhung the sleeper. Here he perched himself immediately above the 
man in robust health is a hard-working man, and a productive labourer at sixty|/snake, and cautiously and gradually let down the string close to the head of 
years of age. The peasant’s life in this country hardly averages forty. He has||the reptile. A serpent, like a kitten, is always ready to play with any strange 
originally but little stamina: this little is underniined by the use of spirits,)/object. ‘lhe creature, on seeing the cord, began to rear its head higher, dartir 
which generate dropsy and other diseases, which carry him off in what should) its forked tongue at the flaxen bait. Presently it threw itself forward : its nec 


* * 


was in the noose, which the reefer instantly jerked up. ‘The quick pull alarmed the 


be his prime.” 
Our Wanderer lived for fourteen years in Petersburg, and finally left it upon animal ; the knot wasnot subtle enough to hold the slippery monster ; but the sud- 


the death of a noble patient, who appears to have been one of his original pa- 
trons. A serious obstacle to his success, was ignorance of the language of the 


den shock so terrified it, that in less than the twinkting of an eye the snake hal 
disappeared. The shout the party simultaneously set up awoke poor Seabright, 
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who, unable to rise from the pain in his ankle, sat upright, calling on us for an!) 
explanation. This we had begun to afford him, when lie suddenly cried out,) 
* No, no, you are deceived ; the snake is still here. [ feel st in my breast.) 
Here, here it is ;” and he thrust his hand into the bosoin of his shirt! In the) 
next instant we were around him, imagining that his fear was the effect of) 
fancy. He was not far wrong. A centipede, some fourteen inches long, had} 
crept inside his waistcoat during his sleep. ‘The cold feet, the crawling move-| 
ment of the creature, had made him believe it wasa snake. He had grasped at) 
it; the alarmed reptile had buried its hundred feet into Seabright’s flesh. To! 
disengage it, we had to tear it from its venomous limbs, which remained in 

the chest of our friend. ‘Two days afterwards we reached Calcutta, where |) 
Jemmy obtained the best medical advice. It was, however, nearly three years) 
before he thoroughly recovered from the effects. ‘To this hour Jemmy Sea-, 
bright almost swoons when he sees even a harmless European colsopendra, or) 
English centipede. 


THE SCOFFER’S FATE. | 

I was staying with my friend Mackinnon, the ex-resident at Delhi. He had) 
an extensive bungalow in the vicinity of that city. Here he was wont to resort) 
for the sake of the shooting inthe neighbourhood. Myself, Martin, of the na-) 
tive infantry, and a Scotch indigo planter, were his guests at the time I speak); 
of. Determined to have some rare sport, we were here assembled, doing tre-| 
mendous execution amongst the game at the period this sketch opens. Near, 
the cottage of my friend was a very large piece of water. It did not exceed. 
three feet in depth in any part of it, yet, fromthe vast extent of its surface, it 
was almost always covered with wild fowl. The rich treat of an early morn- | 
ing’s sport led us to embark in the evening on board a small budgerow my 
friend kept upon it, determined to sit up all night, in order to have ashot at the 
birds at the first glimmering of daylight. Plenty of loll shrob, and other dain- 
ties, had been sent on board ; so, after a few rubbers at whist, we sat down to)! 
supper. It may be as well, however, before I relate the incident which occurred, 
to give a slight portraiture of my three friends. 

Mackinnon was one of those characters essentially oriental. I more particu-, 
larly dwell on his qualities, as they are of an order unknown in Great Britain. 
On his arrival in Bengal as a writer, European and native bankers had alike! 
flocked round him, offering him any sum or sums he might require. Prudence | 
was never a virtue of poor Mac’s; the temptation of unlimited credit to a) 
youngster of eighteen would be too much for any one ; it was certainly too much | 
for Mackinnon. 

He recklessly borrowed sums of money, which he determined on paying when, 
he became rich. _A few thousand pounds, he naturally considered, could easily, 
be spared from the splendid salaries then paid to officers in the civil service,| 
after they had served a few years in India. What, indeed, was six or seven, 
thousand pounds a-year '—a mere bagatelle ; at least so our friend argued, with, 
apparent reason. Mac. was a good fellow, the bankers niost liberal. 

It is a fact worth recording, as a beacon to the unwary, that no individual,| 
who has thus commenced has been able subsequently to leave India. For the! 
gratification of his early extravagances, he is bound as a prisoner to Asia ;)|| 
there he must live, there he must die. The schroffs (the native money-lenders)) 
and the bankers commence charging interest, and compound interest, against | 
the debtor, whom, fearful of awaking from his dream of bliss, they omit to call) 
upon for the said interest, till the sui is so considerable that he is unable to re-) 
pay it atonce. They then tempt him with fresh loans, or rather get friends to) 
do so, in order to pay the arrears of the original lenders, begin to insure his) 
life, and so entangle him in the mazes of debt, that they are sure of him as) 
their victim all the days of his life. The poor fellow soon obtains a better ap- 
pointment. With it come fresh offers of money. Finding all hope of escape 
gone, he wilfully shuts his eyes, and lets matters take their course, striving by a 
round of pleasures to drown thought and reflection. 

Such was the situation of poor Mackinnon, living like a prince, ever ready to) | 
lend to the needy, and to assist the straugglimg man. He had been the means’) 
of enabling many of his friends to accumalate fortunes. He had placed it in 
the power of several to return to Europe ; yet for himself he could do nothing. || 
He was far too deeply involved to hope for escape ; so his only solace was to) 
make those around him as happy as he could, himself a willmg sacrifice at the 
altar of hospitality. {| 

Sandy Frazer, the indigo planter, was the 
just drawn. Brought up by prudent parents, whom he had lost in early life,| 
Sandy came to India with a strict determination ‘to make money.” Far from)’ 
attempting, by a sudden or great speculation, to enrich himself, he had toiled! | 
on, guilty of no extravagance, indulging in no excess. 
moderate profits had accumulated till he had become a very rich man. 


} 


very reverse of the picture | have | 


There) 


Mackinnon started up. 


Year after year his) 


was composed of a hard gravel. Besides which, Martin was a tip-top swim- 
mer; so we only considered the act as an insensate proof of inebriety. Pre- 
sently, however, we looked out for him. He had plunged beneath the surface, 
to which he did not rise again. We waited a minute or two; he still remained 
immersed. We called for torches, thinking he might have dived, and risen at 
some distance. We shouted to him; but allim vain. Some of our boatmen 
jumped into the lake at the same spot where Martin had just sprang in. The 
water was scarcely up to thei middles. ‘They waded about ; but without suc- 
We were dreadfully alarmed ; yet we still hoped he was playing us some 
trick. Morning broke, and we returned to our bungalow ; but, alas! no tidings 
of Martin. The pond was well dragged, but the body could not be found, and 
we consequently set it down in our own minds that our companion had made for 
Three days afterwards we again entered the boat, 
The moon was shining brightly. Suddenly 
fe had seen dimly an object in the water. He called 
our attention. It was the body of Tom Martin floating on the surface. His 
face was deadly pale, and seemed to wear an expression of pain. His every 
feature, clearly delined by the bright lunar rays, seemed ghastly and_ terrifying 
beyond anything that can be imagined. We dragged the body on board. In 
silent grief we buried it next day. Some of our party were then wild, and 
perhaps too wild, in their beliefs. The warning, however, was not lost upon 
them. 


cess. 


shore, in order to alarm us. 
and were sitting on our open deck. 


THE PETTY TRADE OF PARIS. 

There is in Paris an industrious race which only belongs to that great town, 
a race which never has passed the Barrier ; a race whose industry is of the sinks 
and of the crossings, of the garret andthe gutter, an industry of chance, which 
has its hopes, its freedom, its central serviee,—an industry in old rags, old nails, 
broken glass, epic poems, and vaudevilles. Small trades reign in this great 
town. It costs so much to open even a very little shop, in these days when 
there are no shops without glasses against the walls, and mahogany counters. 
Nevertheless, people must live, must endeavour to escape vagabondage and 
the poor-house. Let them fiourish, then, these petty trades without shop, 
without patent, without capital, and almost without profit! At one o’clock m 
the morning, when Paris, the world of Paris, has just dropped into sleep, a vo- 


luptuous, an unrefreshing, or a troubled sleep, perhaps pursued by remorse, 


you hear a buzzing noise round the market places. ‘There is no sleep in the 


| markets; it isthere that the small traders begin their day's work ; the small 


traders, whose speculations for a whole day will turn on a bushel of potatoes, 
or adozen bunches of carrots, a string of onions, or a basket of eggs. The 
very poor would die of hunger without these carrots, these potatoes, these 
equivocal eggs; they are not rich enough to frequent the markets where bar- 
gains are to be met with; they have to wait in their garrets; to wait not only 
from day to day, but from hour to hour, for what Providence may send them. 
The small trader is a Proteus who blushes at nothmg, who turns and winds in 
all manner of ways; who would grovel in the dirt for a triflmg gain; who 


crawls, and sneaks, intrigues, and pushes ; who watches night and day, and who 


would, without shame, do anything or everything fora very little money. Look 
at the man who is squatting in the gutter! He is un regratteur—he scrapes 
and scratches among the stones, He is searching for old nails that may have 
dropped from horses’ shoes, for bits of iron which the friction of the stones may 


have detached from the wheels of carriages ; he washes the dirt of the streets 


as other slaves wash the golden sands in Mexico; he is as happy when he finds 
a nail without a head, as the miner when he has found a diamond in the mine. 
Observe that man, in what a painful attitude he stoops over his prey! What 
passion, what eagerness in his look! Poor man—alas! the mine is not pro- 
lific ; the revolution of July has dismissed so many horses to the plough, has 


‘reformed so many carriages, that the gutter yields now but little to the vigilant 


regratteur. When you have avoided the regratteur, and the water that he 1s 
splashing from side to side, you will probably light upon the Comnussionaire 
du quartier. ‘The commissionaire, or errand-boy, is generally a thickset fellow, 
with an ample chest, broad shoulders, and a rough black bard; you can see 


at a glance that he is well to do in the world, that he owes vothing, and is not 


without some little provision for a rainy day. ‘The commissionaire is your ser- 
vant, my servant, everybody's servant ; he belongs to every house, and goes in 
and comes out at his pleasure ; he is called to chop the wood in winter, to carry 
up the flowers in summer, to take a letter at all times; he is the cook’s friend, 
and the porter’s enemy; intelligent, active, discreet, sober; always ready, 
never saying too much, equally zealous in affairs of business and affairs of love. 
A Paris street would not be complete without its individual commissionaire, 
standing close to the grocer’s or wine-merchant’s. The small trades do not 


is an old line in Latin, which tells us that the love of money grows with the! only provide for the necessities of life, and the demands of luxury, which in- 


possession of it. Far from beimg contented with the thousands he had amz 
Frazer, used to the fatigues of business, so accustomed to them as almost to) 
like them, still remained in India, remitting occasional sums to Europe, to pur-|| 
chase estates he was never likely to behold. In a word, Sandy was a pradent) 
Scotchman—a term which in India signifies a rich one. 
Tom Martin, of the native infantry, whom I have mentioned as making up 
our party, was one of those bemgs whom we occasionally meet with in every. 
society. Interrupted in his studies by the receipt of a military commission, and’ 
consequently but superficially grounded in any one branch of education, he yet) 
possessed a smattering of all. Anxious to be looked upon as a good fellow, he 
was ever ready to fight, to bet, to ride a race, or jom a shooting-party. At cards) 
he played higher than he could afford ; at table he drank deeper than his senses|| 
warranted. Fond of excitement, careless as to results, without any fixed prin-)| 
ciples, he had left his home, and having heard a great deal about philosophy, || 
and similar stuff, atiected to be a philosopher, and, in order to prove the fact, at) 
once plunged into open atheism, and, like most persons of this stamp, contin-| 
ually annoyed his frends, when a little elated by liquor, by pouring forth his 
horrible and blasphemous doctrines to the annoyance of those around him. 
Such was the case on the evening I allude to. Cards and supper over, an|| 
animated conversation on sporting topics induced Martin to drink deep. He lost) 
his better senses ; and as we sat out on the open deck, smoking our hookahs, 
and sipping our loll shrob, he burst forth into one of his anti-Christian trades. 
We pss wma to check him. It was impossible. We tried to reason with 
him. He actually silenced us with his daring impicties. Our ideas of right 
and wrong, our beliefs in rewards and punishments, he laughed to scorn. At 
length, with an air of braggadocio, he thus concluded one of his speeches :-— 
“I'll tell you what it is, my friends. Your bigotry shall soon be upset. I 
will show you how I mock your foolish fears, and defy the powers you believe 
in. It is only a first and slight proof of my bitter scorn for the precepts which 
ing monks have instilled into us. Here , for Heaven or for Hell, if 
such places exist!’ and he sprang at once into £ water. F 
This disgusting boast, though it annoyed us, filled us with little alarm, since 
we knew there was not sufficient water to drown even a child, and the bottom 


1} 


| 


' with wax bearing the impression of a coat of arms, 


could hardly believe how many writers there are who make a novel at 


assed,| deed are of themselves necessities, but they even administer to the caprices of 


the heart, and the refinements of the mind, which, in other countries, the rich 
alone permit to themselves. For example: Catherme does not know how to 
write, but, for four sous, she will despatch to John a well-written sentimental 
letter, without any fault in orthography, on perfumed post paper, and sealed 
Again, you have an uncle, 
Philotechnic society-——he is fond of verses; for fifteen sous, 


a member of the 
notice, you can have a sonnet made expressly for the birthday 


giving one day's 


of this worthy uncle,—in which sonnet not only shall his name be introduced, 
‘but it shall rhyme with the word at the end of the following line, if you will add 


five sous. Why, there is a theatre in Paris, not far from the Luxembourg, for 


|\which a certain Marquis makes a vaudeville, with all its couplets for twelve 


francs. A melodrama fetches twenty-five francs at this place ; forty francs 
were paid for a piece entitled Napoleon! At the Quai aux Volailles, _ 
y 


francs per volume. ‘Taking all the small trades imto consideration, I know 


none more important than that of the * chiffonmer.” The chiffonnier is patient 


like destiny, 1s inexorable like destiny ; a whole world has into his 
“ hotte.’ ‘Che laws of the Empire have followed thither the decrees of the Re- 
public ; all our epic poems, from the days of Voltaire, have passed into it ; into 


| ut also have been swept all the journals for the last thirty years, after having 
themselves devoured whatever came in their way. The hotte of the chiffon- 
nier, in short, is the great vortex which swallows up the whole dirt of the social 


body. 
— 


Desrinigs or ovr Rack.—We dare scarcely allow ourselves to dwell on the 


‘splendid possibilities which it is not chimerical to anticipate for the future des- 
jtunies of our race. 
‘would yet conceive 
we say that we look forw 

reach—when all our more g 
ded ; when the general aspect of the world shall be that of a contented, virtu- 
ous, and progressive state ; when of the bad passions that now run riot in every 


Many who would allow the foundation to be laid in fact, 
that imagination had raised the superstructure. Yet when 
to a time—as to an era attainable and within our 
ing and pervading social anomalies shall be amen- 


/ 
— 


JuNE 3, 


duced to that narrow modicum ‘liane of all Drawtne is one of the instincts of our nature, for as soon as we merge 
and forethought cannot escape, and which are inherent in the conditions of a) ,othingness into somethingness, non-entity into entity, we are destined to draw 


the milk of nurture from our mamma, if she happens to suckle us. Ifnot, we draw 


those who reflect that we are anticipating not a creation of that which is 204.) yon the wet-nurse, who has put herown babby upon tops and bottoms, baked 
but simply a selection and extension of that which ts. What some are, all may) qour, and pre;.xred groats, for our accommodation. As we draw towards manhood, 


| 


be. What is now the exclusive patrimony of a few, may, under favourable cir-| 6 draw both father and mother pretty handsomely, or there is no virtue m mo- 


cumstances, be enlarged into the common inheritance of all. Every man, it is), 


true, cannot become as strong as Samson, as wise as Socrates, as self-denying| 


iney. ‘The same principle induces us afterwards to drew mankind. To draw, 
‘in short, is to fleece, to bamboozle, to humbug, and to cheat; it is the seience 


as Xavier or Loyola; but why should not the people of every country be as |) ¢ picking pockets. 


gians, as foreseeing as the Scotch, as energetic and enterprising as the English? 
Edinburgh Review. 


THE SCULPTOR IN HIS STUDIO.* 

From the Democratic Review. 

Wuar sweet imaginings have haunted me ! 

Divinities of old, and demi-gods, 

With all who peopled grove, and fount, and stream ! 

Morn’s purpled brightness, twilight’s shadowy veil, 

Night with her stars, and Dian’s gentle beam, 

Brought with them lyre-sounds, and ideal shapes 

Of matchless beauty, and the fearful realms 

Solemn and dread, where Pluto reigns in awe. 

Ever before my visicn Orpheus stood, 

Seeking his lost Eurydice. I gazed 

Till my brain reeled with faintness, trembling then 

I poured my soul into the work, and wished 

For spark Promethean, that the form might start 

At once to god-like motion and to life ! 

When in the days of old, Olympian Jove 

Arose majestic from the Athenian’s hand, 

For one approving sign the artist prayed ; 

Swift flew the lightning forth, with fiery wreath 


In beginning to learn to drav, it is first of all necessary to have something to 
draw upon, and as this treatise is intended to teach drawing in all its branches, a 
pretty considerable longitude and latitude of material is necessary. This is not 
paper exactly, nor canvass exactly, nor panel exactly : although a good canvasser 
at an election, and a stupid panel in a trial, are always excellent. But the sub- 
stance to draw upon, in accordance with the universal principle of humbug, to 
use Exeterhall phraseology, should extend ‘the length and breadth of the land.” 
‘Now, the broadest, the smoothest, the most lasting, and the most inexhaustible 
‘material is public credulity. It isas extensive as universal space, and you 
‘may draw on it to all eternity. It is so soft and porous that it will take up all 
‘sorts of colouring, and so transparent that you may see to work on both sides 
‘of it —just as a well-practised barrister can take erther side of a case ; a popu- 
‘lar writer every side of a question ; or a parliamentary place-hunter, any side 
‘that suits him. 
| In “ drawing upon public eredulity’? much study is necessary, and many pre- 
liminary matters must be considered, for this kind of drawing is not merely an 
art, but a science, embracing all other sciences. 

PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS. 

| The first thing for the consideration of the artist, is a clear and strong deter- 
mination on his part never to forget the important fact, vee. that an artist is a 
‘designer, and that his designs must be deeply laid. The first point is to get 
your subject in a line, for which it is necessary to have an angle. 

| ‘The next matters for consideration are various items, without which a picture 


Cireling the statue’s brow ; deep thunder rolled, 
Peal echoing peal, till shook the gorgeous fane, 
While Phidias stood, awe-struck yet proud, and felt 
Immortal triumph in that hour of fame ! 

Were ours the age for such high fantasies, 
I too would hope. Hark to the wild uproar ! 
The sky of Rome is darkened o’er with clouds, 
Chasing like storm-waves o’er the troubled deep, 
Bright lurid flashes light the darkness up, 
And ’mid this awful elemental strife, 


could not be made, such as lights, shades, depth of colouring, units, keeping 
| relief, strong and weak: points, breadth of colouring, foreshortening, perspective, 
| and style of execution. ; 

| Liewrs.—As cats are said to see best in the dark, because they eat lights, 
‘so will the human artist do well to study lights. He need not go to Candle- 
wick Ward for his illumination, in the expectation of finding lyghts among the 
livery ; but he may consult with great advantage to himself the various public 
oracles, who are burning and shining lights in the sphere of our stupidity. 

| Suapews.~=To study shadows, the pupil must make himself familiar with the 
anti-flesh-eating societies, the temperance halls, and the poor-law unions. 


| Depth of shadow is when a man is five feet inthe grave, and one out; and 


Mine own inanimate creation seems [breed of shadow may be likened to a man lost between an eclipse, a London 


About to dare a deeper gloom, and rush 
Jmpetuous onward through the gate of Hell ! 


Fond dreamer! what glorious visions are thine, 
A worshipper, thou in wild rapture hast bowed, 
At each soul-thrilling, hallowed, and beautiful shrine, 
Round which loveliness floats like a glory-hued cloud. 
Thou livest in light, in a world of thine own, 
Gemmed with stars of the past, which resplendently shone, 
In those days when mount, river, and valley, and grot, 
Were each teeming with beauty, a wild haunted spot. 
Fond dreamer! might each ideal form 
To rapt enthusiast dear, 
Wearing a halo bright and warm, 
For ever linger-near. 
Couldst thou still dream of fame-wreaths wove 
Around thy brow by hand of love, 
Soar on through cloud-land and yet live, 
Without the pangs deep feelings give. 
Vain wish! the fire that lights the soul, 
And upwards sends each piercing ray, 
The thoughts that spurn earth’s dull control, 
Like birds that heavenward shape their way, 
Too oft like love-fraught censers fling 
Their treasure on a heartless shrine, 
Too often plume their spirit’s wing 
To fall, as falls the mountain pine, 
By lightning blasted and uptumed, 
Beneath the lowly shrub it spurned. 
Pray God, a happier fate be thine, 
han aught that’s emblemed here, 
And may thy spirit’s light divine, 
Caught from a high and heavenly sphere, 
Burn on, till earth’s bright forms shall be 
Dimmed, lost, in Immortality. J. C. 


* As well for its own interest as for the illustration of the above lines, we addin a note 
the following extract from the letter enclosing them.—Ep. D. R. 

** The accompanying lines were suggested by the following passage, in a letter from Mr. 
Crawford to his sister, accompanied by an engraving of the ‘ Urpheus :’ 


‘fog, and a dissertation on metaphysics. 
| Conrrast.—Dark objects should be relieved by light, and light by dark, 2. ¢. 
light against dark, and dark against light, as Cribb said when he fought with 
or, as Lord B. said when he made the poor-law, and ’mancipated 
‘the niggers. So in the argument concerning the distresses of the people ; the 
‘whites must be shown that they are badly off, because the blacks are well off. 
‘This also embodies the principle of relief, which is to relieve amass of dark 
‘against a brilliant light. Hence the dinner of the Poor Law Commissioners af- 
‘fords an excellent relief to that new order of animals, a poor-law union vagrant 
skinning flints for a breakfast, or drawing water to mend the ways of men, 
which is the first step in “ water drawing.” 
Depru or corovrinc.—A “deep un’’ knows well how to colour deeply ; 
but all colouring, from the coarse Inish stencalling called blarney, to the English 
fresco of gammon, done in soft sawder, should be laid on with a refined touch. 
a harshness should be avoided ; and when it is necessary to make a pencil of 
ithe tongue, as in making a speech against an opposing candidate for parlia- 
‘mentary honours, the colouring may be made to ‘tell’ by certain contrasts, 
artfully thrown in as follow :—** The honourable member who does me the ho- 
|nour to oppose me in this election, is one of the most amiable of men; but po- 
‘litically an evil-minded, squinting-souled, ‘ white-livered renegade.’ 1 grant he 
lis true and just in all his dealings ; but he would sell his own father for the sake 
‘of a pensian, and his own soul for a mess of political porridge, in the shape of 
an official situation. My opponent may be, and no doubt is, a man of very nice 
‘honour and honesty ; but, as a legislator, he would basely betray his trust, for 
lhe is, where politics are concerned, a thorough scoundrel, a fierce, grasping, un- 
principled class-legislator, whose maxim is to ride over the people rough-shod, 
‘to plunder them at his will, and sabre them ifthey complain. He is in private 
‘life a sincere friend, and faithful companion; but in public affairs as false as 
‘hell, and as treacherous and designing as a Kentucky a The honoura- 
ble gentleman is a Christian of the most perfect piety ; but, politically speak- 
‘ing, a devil-incarnate, with a heart as black as Pandemonium.””—(Hear.) 
Cutsroscvuro.—To attempt the chiaroscuro, one of the best lessons will be 
found in a London fog, during the month of November. Then blacks are fall- 
‘ing fast, thougif coals may be on the rise. Then the reign (rain) of clouds has 
‘begun, when the sun has mizz/ed. Then London lies like a flitch of bacon in 
‘asmoking-house. The churches take a tender farewell of each other. Gog 
‘and Magog, in Guildhall, see cach other out of sight, and the rival shot-towers 
‘have had their parting glance. Then the bells are hoarse and husky, and croak 
like Dutch nightingales ; and the pigeons of the Spitalfields’ weavers are both- 


“ writing,’ says he, ‘in the midst of a terrible thunder storm, and can scarcely 
proceed, for the incessant flashes of lightning which dart every moment into the window | 
of my studio ; my statue of Orpheus is before me, aud when I look upon it in the midst; 
of this thick darkness, which is brightened occasionally by a glare of rapid red light, it is 
difficult to persuade myself, that this inanimate creation of mine is not starting trom its| 
pedestal, and actually rushing into the realms of Pluto. The thunder is getting really| 
awful, and I must stop to compose myself. [ have been thinking of the story about Phi- 
dias and his wonderful statue of Jove. Yon know that upon finishing it, he requested, 
some sign from the god, to know if he were pleased with the representation ; it seems, 
the nod was given, for at that moment the statue was circled by lightning, wnich came 
and passed off with such a noise as could only be produced by heaven’s artillery. Were 
we living in that age, or were ours the religion of the ancient Greeks, 1 too might inter- 
pret the sign in my favour.’ 

“In aletter received a short time since, the artist states that ‘the Orfeo will be in 
Boston this summer.’ Another group now in his studio, ‘ Hebe and Ganymede,’ has, both 
from Thorwaldsen and others, elicited the warmest praise. There are also three noble 
designs for statues of Washington, Jefferson, and the late Dr. Channing. The writer of 
this, has a tracing of the bas-relief for Mr. Tiffany of Baltimore, mentioned by Mr. Sum- 
ner, and also one illustrative of the sixty-second Ode of Anacreon, designed for the Bos- 
ton Athenzum. It would exceed the limits of a note, to mention the designs for many 
works, some of which have been ordered by private individuals. The artist has com- 
menced the publication of a series of engravings in Numbers ; each of the Numbers will 
contain t engravings, illustrative of designs which he has executed while in Rome ; 
the first of these is about being published. 

“* There is a mistake in the note to your paper on the Orpheus. Crawford was born in 
the city of New York, and always resided here, until his departure for Italy.” 


‘ered. Then the unfortunates in Regent’s Park group about in the thick and 
slab, hodge-podge, foggy air, and flounder and gasp in lethargic convulsions, 
‘like country members in a financial explanation. Such is the time and place 
to take lessons in the chiaroscuro ; to measure the gigantic es of the lamp- 
posts, take cognizance of smashed cabs, broken busses, bothered policemen, and 
hazy gin-palaces, which may be said to be “ clarione tenebres,”” more bright 
from obscurity. 

| ‘THe PALPABLE opscurr.—Obscurity is, perhaps, one of the most important 
\features in this art, and the tongue or the pen dipped in darkness and eclipse is 
irresistible. ‘There are so many ways of “ doing the obscure” that itis diffi- 
cult to enumerate them. One of the finest and most comprehensive views of 
“ darkness visible” is to be found in a cabinet dinner-speech, and the more in- 
definite and dark, the more hazy and mazy, the more foggy and misty it is, the 
better it will suit. ‘The more misunderstood, the better it will be understood ; 
and if not understood, so much the better. ; 

In the lower house of parliament this mistification is of the utmost im 
particularly as regards financial statements. Ina general way you may say 
with Dr. Boreing, ‘‘ The question before the house 2s a question, or it 1s nota 
question, andif not a question, it is unquestionably not to be quéstioned. There- 
fore, the question being a question or not being a question, may or may not be 


4 
132 The Anglo American. 
form or vice, no more shall remain than those frailties which are inseparable! DRAWING FOR THE MILLION. 
from human imperfection ; and when pain, disease, and destitution shall be re-| pring 4 sUPPLEMENT TO MR. HOWARD'S LECTURES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
| 
| 
| 
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a question of the highest importance to be questioned. It is, therefore, either out their tongues by the articles of war. Next dra wout their “bowels of 


synthetical or analytical, if synthetical, it is not analytical ; and if analytical, mercy” by discipline, and stuff them with notions of — and prize-money, 


it is not synthetical. Hence analysis and synthesis being combined, renders, ball-cartridges, grenades, and rockets as forcemeat, w 


1ich will cause them to 


the question unquestionably not to be questioned ; and therefore, it is not a ques- swell ; core or flay them with a cat-of-nine-tails, , trust them with bayonets, 


tion, or it 7s a question, for the consideration of this house.”’ 


and break their backs with knapsacks. Now soak their livers in beer and baccy, 


Having fully entered into these preliminary matters, the pupil may begin, singe their nostrils with gunpowder, and let them simmer in barracks for a short 
before he points his pencil, to enter upon an exercise which embodies “ the jtime, and stram through a * black hole.” ‘Take off the scum with a court- 
needful” in every operation, and which is both the beginning and the end of the ‘martial, and you have an excellent “ stock soup,” ready to “ go fo pot” on the 


art. He must learn to draw the blunt. 


first occasion 


The merest tyro in artistical skill knows that to commence without the blunt | Such are the outlies of the divine art of drawing. 


would not be very sharp ; and the old veteran, at the extreme end of his career 


is doubly assured of the same fact. 


To draw the blunt, in the early stage of the profession, is a very difficult pro- | 


bills are as useful to naked as to feathered bipeds. ‘The following is the rough 


MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION, 
BY MADAME BUREAUD RIOPREY. 
Previous to the appearance of this work, Madame Riotrey was well known 


draft of an artist’s bill, and may be considered as the first Jesson in the school for her exertions in the cause of Female Education 


of Practical Design. 


It isto be regretted that Madame Riofrey did not give a greater number of 


*One Million years after date I promise to pay to the Cock Lane Ghost, or examples and anecdotes im illustration of her remarks and precepts. By a lit- 


to his order, the sum of ‘Ten Thousand Domt-you-wish-you-may-get-its. 
Jack Crayon.” 
* ‘Ten Thousand.”’ 
* Accepted, Nick Satan. Payable at the Bank, in Gammon Street.” 
Drawine it Mito.—lIt is essential in al! our undertakings to “ draw it mild,’ 
at first, or we shall never be able to * come it strong.” 


tle compression, which the book would well admit of, ample space might be 
found without increasing the present size, and the volume would thereby be- 
come serviceable to a great number of teachers on whom the best precepts pro- 
duce little iinpression. An appropriate example will also stick in the mind, 


* and cause precept, or principle, to be remembered as well as understood. From 
And this mode of jher own experience we are persuaded that Madame Riofrey could draw many 


drawing is applicable not only to one condition of life, but to many ; not to |valuable illustrations 


one profession, but to all. 
process, soap is considered to be a valuable mgredient, or a little oi] or varnish 
may be effectively employed. 


In the admixture of the requisite colours, for this) The observations on the moral management of clildren—a branch hitherto 
, the least successfully cultivated—we think the iost striking part of the book. 
This kind of drawing resembles the laying on |Many of them are obviously the result of practical experience ; they show a 


of the neutral tints, and imecludes all those soft speeches which tend to hood- \deep reverence for children, and uphold love as the maimspring of all sound edu- 
wink observation, and those oily-tongued, smooth-faced plausibilities, which ‘cation. But our authoress must describe her own plans 


bamboozle the judgment. Soft words do butter parsnips, asthe minister said, 
Waiters at taverns were formerly called |vince of the teacher is ever to correct, subdue, and master a rebellious nature. 


how very mild they draw uw for the sake of In my system of education, I would that a noble and elevated nature should be 


when he wanted to lay on a new tax. 
drawers—the reason is obvious : 


the “ wails,” and cringe, aud bow, and scrape, while the gentleman-traveller buys ‘developed. 


by the pound. 


| “Inthe system of education generally adopted, it would seem that the pro- 


My object is to show, first, what is to be done, then what 
is to be avoided ; convinced that, when our natural activity is directed towards 


rawing it very mild.—Should the student wish to practise lessons of a more ‘the good, there is neither time nor inclination for evil. 
extended, refined, or particular character, and intend to draw it exelusively,) “ My system of education depends on the developmeut of sympathy and at- 


elegantly, and peculiarly he must make love’’—omaia rincit amor. 
‘ito the heart ; by the medium of attention, the understanding will be cultivated. 


It is by no means necessary for him to fall in love. Cupid forbid us to realize 
Voltaire’s distich :-— 
** Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre, 
Ii lest, le fut, ow le doit étre,” 


tention ; by the medium of sympathy the parent or the governess may appeal 


‘Iu my opinion, moral and intellectnal education lend each other assistance, and 
physical education gives them support. 
* Nature of Instruction, and Mode of Commuricating it.—It is not the 


which would be “ fatal to all flummery ; so, instead of making love, it will be @¥#ntity of instruction that a governess can communicate to a young child that 


only proper to make—believe. 


Before you can make love with “ effect,” a very important branch ofthe art Preparation for the instruction to be acquired at a later period ; 
Your /earnt in early years is but of little consequence compared to the general infor- 


re her ; mation young persons who are well educated should possess. . .« The 
like stars, or diamonds, or lightning, or dew-drops,—her igoverness who is able to teach only by the medium of books, will never make 


of drawing must be exercised, namely, that of ** drawing comparisons.” 
lady-love must, of course, be incomparable, and therefore you can compa 
—her eves may be 


is to be considered, but it is the nature of that instruction, which should be a 
for what is 


bosom like snow-drops or alabaster,—her cheeks like roses,—her neck must |Clever and intelligent women : more is learnt by conversation than by any other 
be of pearls—her lips must be of coral,—her arms like twining ivv.—and her: medium, fora preceptress is best able to communicate the information she her- 


feet fawn-like. 


|\self possesses, by conversing freely with her pupils.” 


Srrenotu.—This is an artistical term, which refers to boldness ; and hav-|| The following extracts on gentleness in the management of children, and on 


ing, in the foregoing, shown your weakness, you are now to show your power. liberty and obedience, are sadly at variance with the orthodox discipline of the 


To do this properly, you may be in office: a dog is obeyed in office. Having! rod. 
learned to draw it mild, you may now “come it strong.” Mild measures are | 


but the point of the wedge, or the oil that lubricates the sides of it; but, as 
neither women nor fortifications are always to be taken on the simple suavity 


||. “Make a child happy and it will be kind and affectionate ; it will be alive to 
‘all the benevolent and social feelings which tend to the general happiness of 
mankind. Children who are not well treated in their infancy are ill- 


system, it is quite proper that you should not only learn to be a sneak but a tempered, cross, and vindictive ; they seem to wish to make others suffer the 


bully, and be able to put on a heart of cast-iron and a face of brass, and look’ |same evils as they themselves have endured. . ‘ 
be the object of the good feelings it is desirable they should possess : let their 
| governesses be happy in their happiness, share in their sorrows ; in short, let 


withal as fierce as a rat-catcher’s dog at a sink-hole. 
There are many kinds of this species of drawing to be found in this hard- 
hearted-cabbage sort of world, which are exemplified in the art of “ brow-beat- 


ing,”’ the principal illustration of which may be seen in brow-beating a pauper, jas we feel for them so will they feel for others. 
| happy because they are loaded with caresses, nor because they are over in- 


or brow-beating’a witness. 


Let children, therefore 


children who are nghtly educated, be the objects of continual sympathy, and 
Children are not 


The important artistical quality of strength lies not, however, in words, but dulged, never contradicted, or suffered to act unkindly and unyustly to those 


not the strength of the argumentum faculinum, which can give ardentia verba 


the cross-buttock, and either knock up the case or knock down the people ;, 
therefore, when the musketry of speech, the artillery of eloquence, the bayonetry| 


“ Drawine our” of the “ National Guard,” and nothing shows a, prettier 


of rhetoric, and the bludgeonery of bullying shall fail, another mode of drawing 
must be resorted to, which leads to “ French colouring,” viz., the 


picture, 
“ When they're all in a row, 
Row de dow, 
They make then a very great show, 
ow de dow ; 
But what they're intended for 
No one can know, 
But row de dow, row de dow.” 


There they are all mustered, to be a-salted, and gpm es. The tag- 
rag-and-bob-tail, the knock-kneed, bandy-legged, square-shouldered, round-, 
shouldered, humped-backed, the one-eyed, the no-nosed, the splay-footed,) 
the lame, the maimed, the halt, and the blind; the squinting, the bandy,| 
the ricketty, the lop-sided, and the chicken-hearted. 
“ Drawine tue Sworp.”’—In learning to draw the sword, the drawer must 
be especially careful not to cut his own fingers,—that is to say, paying through) 
the nose for his commission. He must be also ‘* particular” not to “ cut his) 
stick * when it is drawn. The successes of war depend upon luck ; and if a) 
would-be hero ‘cuts his stick” at the commencement of a campaign, by selling, 
out, or drawing off, it is, of course, tantamount to “cutting his lucky.’ The; 
use of the sword is to “ draw the claret,’ therefore it is legitimately a drawing’ 
instrument ; and, of all pictures that are painted, none so much “ rich-) 
ness of tint,”’ or “ depth of colouring,”’ or breadth of shadow,” as those drawn, 
by the sword. It is the chief implement in the Devil’s cookery, with which he’ 
hacks, cuts, and lops the limbs of men for his mince-meat, as if the other world| 
was a gigantic Joint Stock Sausage Factory, for which men should be fricaseed 
by massacre, and chopped to mummy in the way of trade. The following is a 
receipt by the aforesaid gentleman, for the preparation of the “ chief ingredi- 
ents ”’ for 
DRAWING A BATTLE. 
Take a hundred thousand “‘ green uns,” and convert them into red uns, by 
tting them into a stew of drill for a few days; let the staff-sergeant take out 
Sor brains with tales of glory ; chop their wmgs, gouge out their eyes, and cut 


in deeds. Soft words and hard words are but “ musica! flourishes * to the as-' whom it has pleased Providence to place in an inferior station in life. . . To 


sault. The arguinentum ad hominem and the argumentum ad judicum possess’ 


igive children liberty does not mean that they should be allowed to do as they 
please ; but it signifies that, under due control, they should be permitted to en- 
Joy the amusements suited to their age. Liberty is more necessary to dignity 
than is generally supposed ; a child brought up severely has all its life a feeling 
of timidity ; its mind is weakened, and when he arrives at man’s estate he has 
neither confidence in himself nor in others.” 

a“ Rosseau was of opinion that obedience was to be inculeated by ri 
means ; I would rather that it should be the result of sympathy, for I am con- 
vinced that in education much more good may be effected by affection 
than by severity. Obedience is an innate feeling; it invariably exists 
in all children, until destroyed by inyudicious parents. Love engenders obedi- 
ence, and by the medium of love it is cultivated ; but if parents live away from 
their children, or are indifferent to their welfare, and confide them to the care of 
strangers, the feeling of sympathy established by nature is then weakened or de- 
stroyed, and obedience is not developed. . . . . Observation proves that 
jchildren submit rather to moral than to physical necessity. Every nurse must 
iknow that if violence be used with achild, it will resist, while it will bend to the 
look of a person it loves and respects. The child, therefore, knows how to 
lobey, and, I repeat, yields rather to moral than to physical necessity. . . . 
\Make them yield to force: if they be weak characters, degradation ensues ; if 
they be energetic, they will become hypocrites, and the period of their educa- 
tion will be to them a calamity instead of a blessing. It would be in 
vain to attempt to make some children yield ; they may have paroxysms of re- 
sistance which may be termed infantine madness ; all punishments prove use- 
less ; the child may be placed in solitude, deprived of food ; it feels its weak- 
ness, yet will it not obey. 

_ “ Among children properly brought up there will always exist a species of 
infantine dignity which should be encouraged, and which prevents any miscon- 
duct in the presence of servants ; but where education is neglected or ill-direct- 
ed, children begin first by behaving ill to servants, because they are only ser- 
vants, then to governesses, because they are only governesses ; and thus by de- 
grees losing sight of their most common duties, they have no respect for their 
parents, and when they have grown up have no respect for themselves.” 

We must conclude our extracts with the following remarks on the will which 
common education so frequently attempts to destroy : 

“ There is no will that is not either the result of reflection or passion ; reflec- 
tion is but little developed in infancy ; children are, therefore, mostly under the 


influence of ; consequently the passions must be elevated and puri- 


passion 
|fied. . « «+ trust I shall not be mistaken when I assert that a child must 


f 
cess ; and before it can be done, it is often necessary to learn to dram a bill, for 
| 4 
| 
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be allowed to have a will of its own, but that it must be tanght to will what is 
correct. . . . The child who hasno will is incapable of forming a determi- 
nation ; he is the sport of events and of his own caprice : he is at the mercy of 
his fellow-creatures ; whatever may be his sentiments, if he has no will he may 
be led into evil : the habit of good may, no doubt, prove a protection, but 
would not have sufficient weight, nor enable the individual who has no will of; 
his own to contend against the person who has determination of character and 
a desire to mislead.”’ 


THE DEATH OF THE POOR. 
BY WILLIAM JONEs. 
Pause ye awhile with reverent breath, 
Break not the stern repose, 
A ag loosed by the hand of death 
‘To its kindred skies hath rose ! 
The bolt hath fallen !—another frame 
Will soon lie low in dust. 


legg, and the elements contained m the rest of the egg, we could, by burning 
‘the products, ascertain the proportions they contain ; but there our knowledge 
would rest. But in the egg we were enabled to point out one portion of the 
yoke intended for one portion of the body, and in the white elements for the dit- 
ferent tissues of the body, and we could almost trace day by day the quantities 
tdaily abstracted for each. ‘This improvement was quite modern. A German 
lchemist (Mulder) found that almost all the animal tissues containing azote, 
universally contained one element, to which he gave the name of protein, of 
which the following was the constitution :-— 


Carbon. Hydrogen. Azote. Oxygeu. 
|| Proten — 48 atoms 36 6 14 


| These elements could be abstracted by chemical processes from solid bone ; 
| protein was found in the flesh, in the blood, in the humours of the eye, in the 
| covering of the arteries, and, in fact, in every covering of the body containing 
azote ; m one or two having undergone a change so as to form a gelatine, which 
| was formed from it by combination with ammonia. Could we, then, find pro- 


| tein in those collections of raw materials from which the animal was to be 


‘formed? The eggs of birds offered an easy solution of this problem. In the 
| bones of the future chick we are to have protein and phosphate of lime ; m the 
| white of the egg we find both. In the brain of the chick we find protein with 
oil and phosphorus, and in the yolk of egg the same.—[{Mulder.] Thus, in the 
egg and in the future animal we find protein, not differing in chemical constitu- 


What boots it now his rank or name, 
Where was luis hope and trust ! 


Unbare the head !—ye stand within 
A consecrated spot. 


gene nee a loose the Covering | tion, but only in form; and in estimating the amount of azotised elements, we 
vat shields the poor man’s cot, ‘jmust look to this principle of protein. If, then, the animal body requires 


Bright angels have been from above 
To soothe his fainting breast, 

And they have spread their wings of love 
Upon his place of rest ! 


Earth, thou hast none to mourn him here,— 
The poor can have no friend 

But He who hearkens to their pray’r, 
And their few wants doth tend ! 

The rich go to their trophied tomb, 
And gorgeots rites are given ; 

But wealth lights not sepulchral gloom, 
And pomp offends high heav’n. 


The needy have no record here, 
A nameless heap doth show 

There is one dweller more elsewhere, 
A mortal less below ! 

What matters it their bed is one 
Where countless millions lie ? 

Princes and serfs to us unknown, 
But register’d on high ! 


VALUE OF SUBSTANCES TAKEN AS FOOD BY MAN. 
From Conversations at the Royal Institution. 

Mr. Ransome commenced his communication by a few general observations 
on some of the functions of the body. It was found that the result of the wear 
and tear of the animal body gave out elements similar to those which occur after 
dissolution,—viz. azote, hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen, with other inorganic 
substances to which he would not allude. It might be asked, what was the 
amount of this wear and tear! So much depended upon external cireumstan- 
ces, such as temperature, exertion, &c., that we would only take a general 
average ; and in the estimates attempted to be made by different philosophers, 
the results varied. ‘That they did not accord was, however, no proof of the in- 
accuracy of the theory, but only that other elements were required to be at- 
tached. Many philosophers had undertaken to ascertain the amount of matter 
lost by the body during life. Many thought they could discover it by examin- 
ing the exhalations from the lungs, and they thus discovered the source of con- 
siderable loss, but it was nothing at all in proportion to the quantity of aliment 
taken by a man ; and although, in Liebig’s last work on the application of che- 
mistry to physiology, we see that as to a number of soldiers of the body guard 
of the Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, by ascertaining the quantity of food they took. 
and comparing the quantity given out by them, he arrived at results which he 
stated,—it was a singular instance of the sagacity of Dr. Dalton which was re- 
markable, that some years ago he had even devised the same method, and fol- 
lowed the same plan of research ; and in his case the results were not more 
different than might be expected from the different habits of the subject. Dr. 
Dalton experimented upon himself; and the result of his daily experiment was, 


that he lost of carbon or charcoal 10} oz. per diem, and of azote 1} 0z. Here}, 


we had a quiet philosopher, engaged calinly in study. Liebig took a totally 
different class of men, engaged in active bodily exercise ; and these soldiers 
lost each on the average 13 9-10 02. (nearly 14 02.) of carbon, and 1 1-3 oz. 
of azote ; so that there was a considerable difference in the amount of carbon, 
while that of azote was pretty much the same in both. Seeing these, we were 
led to ask what were the respective functions of the elements to which these 


nourishinent, and that of an azotised description, we naturally look for it in the 
‘compounds of protein. When the carnivorous anunal preys upon another, it 
will at once take in protein in all its various forms ; but we do not see how the 
herbivorous animal can take this in. He repeated, that, when the animal body 
underwent dissolution, it gave into the air carbon, hydrogen, azote, and oxygen, 
under the forms of carbonic acid, azote, and water, which passed into the ele- 
‘ments till again enchained by vegetables. Every herb, serving for nutriment, 
‘contained these same elements brought back into their original form of protein ; 
‘and thus the herbivora as well as the cafnivora were furnished with a supply of 
protein in their food. All the tissues of the body undergo change from use, or 
possibly from weak vitality; yet still they had, in an azotised form, a source 
| whence this waste could be repaired. We saw a large excess of carbon in pro- 
lI portion to azote ; and we might ask, if an animal took protein in such quantities, 
| whence came the carbon from which the heat was obtained! In carnivora, we 
‘found, that whereas the proportions of carbon to azote were as eight to one,— 
when it had undergone the last change, the carbon was to the azote as two to 
one. ‘Thus, we saw in the food of carnivora, a diminution of the carbon, which 
jaccounted for keeping up the heat in the furnace of the body. In graminivora, 
‘there was not the same necessity for undergoing change, and the proportion of 
\protein contained in their food was consequently less. It might be asked, ‘ Are 
‘you prepared to admit the similarity of the protein entering into the animal body, 
‘with that found in a plant!” If they were, part of the old theory of digestion 
‘was very materially simplitied, indeed. If there were any reasonable evidence 
lagainst it, he hoped it would be adduced in the conversation, so that no error 
should escape without correction. ‘The wear and tear of the animal tissues of 
ithe body, then, were remedied by an azotised compound found in plants and 
janimals, to which was conventionally given the name of protein. If this prin- 
jciple were admitted, we at once come to an casy mode of ascertaining the value 
‘ot food,—which was nothing more or less than to discover how much protein 
\was contained in every article of food consumed by us. Of these he had se- 
lected a few examples. In the lecture delivered by our professor of chemistry 
(Dr. Playfair) before the Royal Agricultural Society, he found that the value of 
the quantity~of azotised matter was, compared with the unazotised, in different 
articles of food, as compared with flesh. He would not read over the figures, 
ibut give the results in another form. ‘The protein was to go to the formation of 
flesh and blood. If flesh had all its extra water driven off by artificial means, 
ithere remained behind out of 100 parts, 28 parts of fibrin, or a compound of 
|protein. Blood, aiso, if all the water were evaporated in every 100 parts, con- 
jtained 20 parts of albumen; peas, beans, and lentils, 29; potatoes, only 2; 
oats, 11; barleymeal, 14; hay, 8 ; turnips and carrots, 1 ; red beet, 1) oz. If 
these proportions were correct, being about one-fourth in flesh meat, let us look 
at them as articles of diet for ourselves. One pound of flesh-meat would con 

tain one-fourth of its weight of pure protein, in the form in which it constitutes 
hbrin. If we take flesh-meat at 6d. per lb., it would cost 2s. to have a pound 
of protein in meat. A pound of eggs, eight in number—(he gave the value in 
shillings and pence, as better understood than decimals)—contained so much less 
protein than meat, that we must spend 2s. 6d. in eggs at }d. each (60 eggs, or 
7}lb. of eggs] to get one pound of protein. Leaving the animal kingdom, and 
itaking peas, for 34d. we could by a pound of protein. Of beans, for 3d. we 
‘could buy a pound of protein. In oatmeal we must spend 15j}d. to get a pound 
‘of protein; in barley, 3jd.; in potatoes, 12}d.; bread, ; flour, ; 
‘milk, to obtain the same amount of absolute nourishment, 3s. 1}d. What then, 
lwas absolute nutriment, and what was the body to take in for other purposes ! 
‘We were provided by nature with a beautiful prototype in the first article of the 


|{food of mamimalia—milk. Miik contained three or four principles : Ist, the al- 


belong ; and he thought his auditors would have no doubt, from what they had) ; “Ne : ‘ 
hen lbuminous principle, or the compound of protein ; 2d, the saccharine ; 3d, the 


heard from Dr. Playfair, and from consulting the works of Liebig, that the car- 


bon was principally devoted to keeping up the temperature of the body ; which, | 


in this climate, stood many degrees higher than that of the average temperature 
of the air: consequently, some process must be going on by which this internal 
temperature was mainta:med, and the process by which it was maintained was 
strictly analogous to that by which heat was given out from carbonaceous mat- 
ter. We do not burn away with the high temperature of the wax of a candle ; 
but those who knew that combustion was owing to the combination of carbon 
with oxygen, knew that it went on with all degrees of quickness or slowness. 
Nay, we might have a visible combustion without any sensible advance of tem- 
perature. When iron was placed in the midst of pure oxygen, much heat was 
generated ; but when iron combined slowly with oxygen, as in rusting, the heat 
was inappreciable only in consequence vi the considerable time over which it 
extended. If carbon was prinerpally devoted to the maintenance of animal 
heat, whence came the azote! He hoped to show, that the azote was to supply 
the wear and tear of the machinery resulting from the slow dissolution of the 
organised tissues of the body. If we adopted the estimate of the azote lost, 
given by Dr. Dalton and Liebig (and there was only a slight difference between 
the two), with respect to the azote taken into the body, it was clear that this 
amount at least must be supplied ; and if we wish to maintain the temperature 
of the body, carbon must be taken in at least to the extent indicated in those ex- 
periments. To repair the waste, it required that carbon should enter and that 
azote should enter the body; also oxygen and hydrogen ; but water supplied 
these last. This was about the position in which physiologists stood a few years 
ago: they could go no further. If we wished to ascertain the proportions of 
these ultimate elements, between the chick when it first chips the shell of the 


oily ; and all these were suspended and mixed with water. Did not every ani- 
mal thrive upon this? If we examined the functions, we found that protein had 
lo organise the elements and tissues of the body. We had no proof that the 
loily and saccharine matters in milk did any thing but support combustion ; and 
there was no evidence to show, that they could by any combustion form the sub- 
‘stance or basis of the tissues. ‘This appeared in the work of an English physi- 
cian aud chemist (Dr. Prout] some years ago; and he contended, that not only 
ae milk to be taken as a prototype, but it must subsequently be imitated in al- 
most every article of food, or compound we take at = meal.—Mr. Ransome 
jthen read the following extract :— 

“It is impossible to name a substance employed by the more perfect animals 
‘as food, which does not essentially constitute a natural compound of at least 
two, if not of all three, of the above three great classes of alimentary matters. 
‘But it is in the artificial food of man that we see this great principle of mixture 
most strongly exemplified. He, dissatisfied with the productions spontancously 
furnished by nature, culls from every source, and, by the power of his reason, or 
‘rather his imstinct, forms, in every possible manner, and under every disguise, 
the same great alimentary compound. This, after all his cooking and art, how 
‘much soever he may be inclined to disbelieve it, is the sole object of his labour ; 
‘and the more nearly his results approach to this, the more nearly they approach 
perfection. ‘Thus, from the earlier times, instinct has taught him to add oil or 
‘butter to farinaceous substances, such as bread, which are naturally defective in 
this principle. The same instinct has taught him to fatten animals, with the 
view of procuring the oleaginous in conjunction with the albuminous principle ; 
which compound he finally consumes, for the most part in conjunction with sac- 


— 
| 
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charine principles, in the form of bread or vegetables. Even in the utmost re- 
finements of his luxury, and in his choicest delicacies, the same great principle 
is attended to; and his sugar and flour, his eggs and butter, in all their various 
forms and combinations, are nothing more nor less than disguised imitations of| 
the great alimentary prototype milk, as presented to hii by nature.” 

But, if we recognise milk as a prototype, we were not compelled to admit, 
that a man through life must take these elements in the same proportions. The 
human being required sufficient of the azotised principle to increase in bulk ; 
but the reduced temperature to which most were exposed rendered it neces- 
sary that the amount of oleaginous or carbonaceous matter should be more 
than was required for the egg. Every thing we take must contain essentially 
the same principles as the egg and as milk, though differing in proportions. But 
a man would not be satisfied with this supply of protein only. If a man hived 
on pure protein,.he would not get fat, and we seldom found carnivora fat. 1 " 
laying down a meal for a man, we must not only provide him with protein, but 
also with some carbonaceous matter, by which his temperature may be kept up. 
In the frozen regions of the north they ate whale’s blubber and tallow ; and 
Russian sailors had been known to empty the street lamps of their oil, from an 
instinctive feeffg which no doubt made them regard it as a necessary article 
of food. He had paid more attention to the subject of protein or azotised eom- 
pound than to the carbouaceous matter, because generally it was more expen- 
sive. Could a man, then, derive as much real nourishment from protein m the 
vegetable form, asif partaken of in animal sbstances’? It would not do to take 
a man from a dict of flesh-meat or fish, and put hin on one of peas and beans ; 
nor to make a man, who was accustomed to carnivorous diet, feed off the grass 
of the fields, although sufficient for the herbivora. But here came in another 
reascn. ‘The pouch or stomach of man was very differently constituted from 
that of herbivorous and graminivorous animals: the surface of food in the lat- 
ter was much greater in proportion than im the carnivora ; and, in fact, Nature 
= provided in the carnivora a totally different apparatus from that in the her- 

ivora. 

But man had no occasion for four stomachs: his reason taught him, that a 
part of digestion could take place —_ from the stomach, which he effected by 
cookery. ‘The legitimate object of cookery was to diminish the labour of di- 
gestion—{though he was aware it was also made to pander to the palate )—to 
break up and render more soluble the substances put into the stomach. ‘Then, 
with the aid of cookery, these vegetable substances could be made as nutritious 
as the animal ; and when we saw that flesh-meat would cost 2s. per lb. of pro- 
tein, while peas, beans, and lentils would cost only from 3}d. to 3}d. per Ib. of 
protein, we at once saw how important this was im enabling us to give the poor 
man as much nourishment as possible, at a given cost. How many of the la- 
bouring poor had been supported by the nutriment extracted from peas, in the 
soup charity of this town!’ As the leguminous tribes seemed to contain a large 


‘body derived nutriment (and no doubt this was protein) ; af we granted that pro- 
jtein was required for this purpose, and carbonaceous matter was required for the 
furnace, in what proportions would these be required’ In Liebig’s experiments 
jhe took the caleulation from 855 men, living on certain articles of food for one 
Iday ; they were soldiers, and probably had barrack fare; they each had flesh, 
some portion of fat, lentils, peas, and beans, potatoes, and bread, in addition to 
‘a number of other articles, including green vegetables, salt, pepper, and vine- 
gar The sum total taken by each man, during the day, was nearly 57} oz. 
‘This scemed to be the average quantity of food; and if we examined, by re- 
iference to tables, to see the quantity of protean and carbonaceous matter, we 
jshould find that each man extracted from this food nearly 14 oz. of carbon and 
|1 1-3 oz. of azote, or 8 oz. of protein; the last being for repairing the wear and 
jtear of the body. If man, then, require 574 oz. of food daily, how did 
jcontrive to live on so much less, and many, on the other hand, consume so 
nore! ‘The smallest quantity of food consumed by any one on record, with the 
jexception of imposters, such as the fasting woman of ‘Tutbury, Bernard 
wanagh, &c., was that taken by the man exhibited as the living skeleton, whose 
\daily quantity of food did not exceed 4.0z. As to the quantity of food some 
could take, John Taylor, the water poet, who wrote in 1630, stated, of a man 
jnamed Nicholas Wood, that ‘two loynes of mutton and one loyne of veal 
|were but as three sprats for him.’’—*‘ One quarter of fat lamb and three score 
/eggs has been an easy collation. ‘Three well-larded pudding pyes he hath at 
one time put down ; eighteen yards of black pudding (London measure) have 
suddenly been imprisoned in his souse tub.” The quantity of food specified 
‘by Liebig as 57} oz. was solid food, and he omitted to mention the quantity of 
fluid. Dr. Dalton was more minute. With his fragal habits, no one could sus- 
pect him of excess; yet the quantity of food he took daily, during his expen- 
ments, was 91 oz. ; or 38 oz. of solids and 53 oz. of liquids. He also menti 

the different articles of food, and examined into their composition. Then were 
we to consider the question of digestion simply as a chemical theorem, or were 
jwe to include other considerations in it! He thought other considerations 
tmust be included, ‘The quantity of fluid taken up by the inverted roots of man 
would bear a proportion to the requirements of his economy ; although he might 
put in a pound of protein, he would only require 93-10 oz. of protein, or 1¢ 
oz. of azote ; but, he thought, the body would take up more than these quanti- 
ties. ‘The quantity of azotised matter beyond this, would, however, be a source 
jof inconvenience, probably of disease, and possibly of death ; for repletion ge- 
nerally brought with it its own punishment. Whether this was purely a che- 
mical question or not, we were under great obligations to the chemists; but, 
‘as physiologists, we were bound to see that we did not give up to chemical 
force that which ought to be given to vital force ; but chemists had introduced 
4 proposition invaluable to physiologists, who in his opinion, were considerably 
indebted, not only to Liebig, but to the aetive disciples of his school, for pro- 


portion of the protein principle, this might account for the fact that when Sparta 
was in its prime, and produced its greatest heroes and legislators, their diet was! 
black broth (with a sort of lentils) and pulse. In Scotland they were well aware! 


that the flour of peas might be used to improve the nutritious quality of flour ;| 


that it was used for that purpose; and, looking at the physical power of the), 


Scotch, he was inclined to attribute it considerably to the food they used, un- 
dergoing the simple cookery of baking into their scones or bannocks. With 


snulgating his principles amongst us—[ Applause 
| LIVES OF THE PRINCES OF WALES.* 


The volume now before us presents the biographies of the first three Princes 
of Wales, Edward of Caernarvon, Edward of Windsor, and lastly and greatest, 
though crownless, Edward the Black Prince. 

The first of these affords little in his personal character, or the cireumstan- 
ces of his reign (except in the advantages which his weak and wayward rule 


respect to the leguminous plants, we should not hear much of their unfitness for} |ces ard | 
food, when we saw how many were unable to obtain any thing to eat but pota-!|afforded to a people, who, in the preceding century, had steadfastly maintained 


toes, which, in one hundred parts, only contained two of azotised matter or pro-| their rights, and now stood ready to demand additional,) to interest the general 
tein; and, therefore, to get from them as much nourishment as from flesh, a manj/reader. But to the historical inquirer, not only the reign of the king, but the 
must eat 12} times as much in weight of potatoes. But although they stood so, the life of the prince, is important. Bereft of a most excellent mother (Elinor 
low in the seale as to protein—{and the Irish peasants could not live on them) |of Castile) when only six years old, neglected, of necessity, by a father enga- 
alone, but took buttermilk, &e., if any great physical energies were required),|\ged during the later years of his life in incessant warfare, Edward of Caernar- 
—they had a great advantage over many other articles in the quantity of car-|/ Von seems to have passed the first years of his childhood (those important years) 
bonaceous matter they contain, which served for fuel. Potatoes, containing) among low and worthless associates. Probably he was seareely known 

only two per cent. of protein, contain 24} per cent. of anazotised or carbona-|/ally to his father, when he received from his hands the gift of knighthood ; and 
ceous matter, serving for fuel ; therefore, though they could not be recommend-! thus, that unposing ceremony, when three hundred young nobles received the 
ed as containing sufficient nutriment to repair the wear and tear of the body,|/same honour, and when the aged king pronounced his vow over the swans, that 
they were avery useful adjunct. The carbonaceous matter, whether in the|/he would advance mto Scotland, and never draw back until he had aven 
state of starch or in any other form, either underwent conversion into carbonic) the murder of Comyn, made little impression on a prince accustomed to 

acid, or, if there were too much for their demand, it was deposited im the human! at * cross and pile,”’ with his gardener, or to amuse himself with the anties of 
body in the form of fat for future use. During the summer, the hibernating ani-| “* Maude Makejoye,”’ or * Jack of St. Alban’s.”” The society of Piers Gave- 
mals accumulated more of this than they required, with which they entered! /ston, too,—the Gascon upstart, so bitterly and so justly hated by the people, 
upon their winter sleep ; and in the spring all this oil had disappeared. ‘The same|/who weleomed the news of his death with songs of triumph,—was fatal to the 
laws applied to man; and, in this notice, his object was to show, not so much||prosperity of the future king ; and thus when Edward of Caernarvon ascended 
for the benefit of his hearers as for that of those of the humble classes, the dif-|/the throne, he found the people ready not only to chafe at his rule, but to scorn 
ferent values of animal nourishment. Eggs, flesh-meat, milk, and fish they|/his authority. 

could not get: all the rest were vegetable. ‘The substances containing protein,|| ‘The succeeding years of strife and civil warfare, contrased with the brilliant 
which might be obtained at the least cost, were—first beans, next peas, then|/reign of the Third Edward, seem like a gloomy morning, heralding the bright 
barley, then bread and flour, then potatoes, and then oatmeal; and as com- day ; and we willingly pass from secnes of deposition, and harsh impri t, 
pees with the price of animal food, the highest of the vegetable prodictions||and bloodshed, to those which the inimitable Froissart has painted with ouch 
was only Is. 3}d. per lb. of protein, whereas the lowest of flesh-meat containing} grace and spirit. 

the same quantity of protein would cost 2s. He believed the day was approach-|| Edward of Windsor presented, in character, the strongest contrast to his fa- 
ing when a little chemistry would be introduced into the kitchen, and found)|ther. Not only was he most carefully brought up and placed under the tutor- 
useful there. A considerable quantity of the nutritious element of bread was!'ship of one of the most illustrious scholars of the day, Richard of Bury (who 
absolutely destroyed by the old mode of making it. Dr. R. D. ‘Thomson, of| subsequently became Bishop of Durham,) but he seems to have evinced, froma 
Glasgow, had proposed a better plan. The object of making bread was by in-||very early age, a considerable degree of talent. Brought up too in the midst of 
troducing fixed air, so as to break up the gluten and protein ; and the part of||strife, he early acquired those habits ef decision so necessary to a military com- 
the yeast was to subdivide it more easily, and to expose it to the aetion of the| mander, and there seems little doubt that it was im Mortimer’s id castle of 
saliva. Yeast was known to be a glutinous body in decomposition ; and, if it}}Wigmore, that the restorer of the Round ‘Table, and the founder of the Order 
came in contact with protein, it very soon brought it into the same state, and|/of the Garter, imbibed his taste for those splendid chivalric observances which 
the fixed air given off was derived from a destruction of a portion of the nutri-|!is so marked a feature of his character. The first acts of the young monarch 
ment of the bread. Some chemists, among whom was Dr. Henry of Man-|/of sixteen gave promise of his future renown; he led an army into Scotland, 
chester, recommended that the water should-be combined with carbonic acid.||and that expedition, though unsuccessful, afforded gratifying proof of his early 
Dr. Thomson, in conjunction with Mr. Dodson, of Glasgow, poured muriatic||prowess ; while his spirited conduct when summoned to do homage to the 
acid upon carbonate of soda ; and at his request made the experiment upon aj/French King for his possessions in France was ic of the hero of Cressy. 
large scale, and found, by the ordinary fermenting process, that a sack of flour/|On the subyect of his claim to the kingdom of France Mr. Williams enters 
produced, by the ordinary process, 100 loaves, and by his plan 107 loaves ; soj/largely, and proves, we think with complete success, * that a more satisfactory 
that there was a loss of 6} per cent. by the old-fashioned plan, and a loss by}|cause, maintained by force of arms, the records of the middle ages can scarcely 
the conversion of the sugar im the flour. According to a mean of eight analyses|| produce.” 

of wheat from different parts of Europe, the quantity of sugar in the flour was|} Once embarked in this enterprise, Edward of Windsor bent every energy to 
found to amount to 5-6 per cent. ; but the quantity lost by baking on the fer-||secure its success. ‘The splendid victory at Sluys over the combined fleets of 
mented plan exceeds this amount by nearly one per cent. We were, therefore,|/the French, Spanish, and Genoese, was hailed as a favourable omen by his con- 
to ascribe the loss to the starch in the flour, and the destruction of the gluten||federates, and he pressed onward to the siege of ‘Tournay. The truce, which 
was forced upon us to account for the loss. If it cost to supply 1,500 persons|/was soon after concluded between the two kings, put a for the present to 
3 £5 12s. 6d. then deducting a fifteenth would reduce that to £5 5s., being a dif-|/his views : but when, at the request of the heroic Jeanne de tfort (that most 
ference of 7s. 6d., or what would purchase at 2}d a lb. 36lb. of bread, whichj|interesting and delightful of Froissart’s many interesting heroines,) he led an 


that there Lives of the Prin Wales, H he British Th With notices of 
are » then, we had found out that there was an important principle in food ;||__* Lives of the ces of Wales, Heirs to t rone. Wit 

if even in this discovery we had been anticipated by the father of physic, of Bngland {rom the Thiteouth to the Nineteenth, Century. ow Ast 
he declared that there was only one alimentum from which the tissues of the Williams, Esq., author of “ Shakspeare and his Friends.” Volume the First. 
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army into Brittany, “the results of the wee must have afforded him more! 
satisfaction than either of the preceding ; for although there had been no great 
victories, several of his captains had led distinct bodies of his troops against the 

French, and obtained such decisive advantages, that he could not but place in- 
creased confidence in their valour.”’ 

The whole story of Edward’s exploits, from the time when, at the Round 
Table at Windsor, before the knights assembled from all parts of Europe, he 
«“ made his vow” that he would persist in his claim to the kingdom of France, 
reads like an old heroic romance. ‘The wild adventures of many of his knights, 
the daring valour of them all, the graceful courtesy, the picturesque mingling of 
religious and military observances,—above all, the enthusiasm of all ranks, from 
the knightly leader of the numerous band of vassals, to the bold and steadfast 

an,—invest the story of Edward’s great expedition into France with a 
sustained interest which scarcely any other page of our military history presents. 
The war was, indeed, as Hallam justly remarks, “ like a great tournament, 
@ l’outrance, but with all the courtesy and fair play of such an entertainment, 
and almost as much for the honour of their ladies.” Nor to the knights alone 
was the honour of the victories of Cressy and Poitiers due. ‘The English bow- 
men, with their well-aimed shafts, shot ‘so wholly together,” and with such ef- 
fective aim, that their showers of “deadly snow,” as Froissart poetically terms 
the flight of their white-fledged arrows, discomfitted the practised Genoese ar- 
balisters, and evenc i dismay among the well-disciplined chivalry of France. 

“Not the nobility of England, not the feudal tenants alone, won the battles of 
Cressy and Poitiers, for these were fully matched in the ranks of France ; but 
the yeomen, who drew the bow with strong and steady arms, accustomed to its 
use in their native fields, and rendered fearless by personal competence and ci- 
vil freedom.”’ 

It was at the battle of Cressy that Edward's heroic son, although only in his 
sixteenth year, “ won his spurs ;’’ and it adds much to the romantic interest of 
this contest, that the king should have committed so important a trust to him as 
the vanguard of the English army. We may well imagine with what anxious, 
though exulting feelings, the father looked out from the windmill as “ the combat 
deepened,”’ and Warwick, and Vere, and Chandos, and Cobham (proud names 
even then among the English chivalry,) followed their valiant boy-leader through 
the thickest of the strife. And when Thomas of Norwich drew near to pray 
for conditional aid, “ for they are so fiercely fought withal, and so hard put to it 
by the French, that they are in much danger,” the spirited answer of the king, 
“ Go you back, and bid them that sent you trouble me no further while my son 
is alive, but let him win his own spurs, and deserve the honour of knighthood ; 
for I am resolved, by the grace of God, that the fame of this glorious day, shall 
fall to his portion, and to those that are with him ;’’"—we feel that so heroic a 
father deserved an Edward of Woodstock . . 

From the day of the victory of Cressy, all eyes were turned upon the gallant 
young prince, who had won his spurs so bravely ; nor did his after career belie 
those high expectations. In repelling the attack on Calais, in his engagement 
with the Spanish fleet, above all, in his second invasion of France, where vic- 
pd Faas each step of the advancing army, from Bourdeaux to the proud 
field of Poitiers, the “ Black Prince” (so named from the colour of his surcoat,) 
achieved a name “of which all Europe rung froim side to side.” 

An interesting spot is Poiticrs, as our author justly remarks,—and perhaps 
there is not a spot in the known world, which, like it, can claim to have been the 
site of three sanguinary battles—battles, from cach of which resulted important 
consequences to Western Europe. It was at Poitiers that Clovis defeated the 
Goths ; at Poitiers the most signal victory,—that which regained northern Eu- 
rope from the Saracen yoke, when Charies Martel drove back the advancing 

nim, after a three days’ contest—was obtained ; and here Edward the Black 

Prince achieved his most splendid triumph. But even more splendid than the 
conquest was the conduct of the prince and his companions in arms. ‘The ge- 
nerosity, the delicate courtesy, the actual kind-heartedness of the victors on this 
occasion, forcibly prove that chivalry, so far from being ‘‘a mere fanciful insti- 
tution,” was a living, and influential principle. Many a battle both before and 
since, has exhibited the bold daring, and steadfast valour of the combatants of 
Poitiers ; but never was mildness and gentleness, kind consideration and sym- 
pathy for the vanquished—those genuine fruits of the chivalric principle—dis- 
played so emphatically as in the tent of the victor on the evening of that event- 
ful day. 

The marriage of the Black Prince with his second cousin, the “ fair maid of 
Kent,” as she was originally called, followed on his return to England, and 
after residing some time on their estate at Berkhampstead, they set out for the 
south of France, the prince having been appointed by his father ruler of the 
southern provinces ; and the court of the Black Prince became as distinguished 
for splendid magnificence, as that of the king in England. ‘The interval of re- 
pose was, however, short, for the death of John, King of France, ere long was 
the signal for fresh hostilities. Here the same valour characterized the Black 
Prince as in earlier days, and whether maintaining the cause of his old ally, and 
now relation by marriage, John de Montfort, or the more questionable claim of 
Pedro the Cruel, his characteristic gallantry shone as brightly as ever. 

“The truly chivalrous character of the Black Prince (as Mr. Folkestone 
Williams justly remarks) saw only in Don Pedro a fugitive monarch, unjustly 
‘deprived of his kingdom ; and as in his distress he had thought proper to appeal 
to him, this was not a season in which he could take cognizance of the ill con- 
duct which had been laid to his charge.” 

But the cause of Don Pedro was bad ; and we may well lament, not only the 
disastrous results of war undertaken to replace him on the throne, but that the 
vietor of Cressy and Poitiers, and his gallant companions in arms, should have 

in so objectionable an enterprise. The chivalrous character of the 
leader and his knights, was however illustriously maintained on the field of 
Najara ; and when on the evening of the victory, in answer to the thanks of 

Pedro, he replied “ Sir, render your thanks to God, for to him alone belongs 
the praise,’? we may well regret that the battle had not been fought for a wor- 
thier cause. 

This was the last victory of the illustrious Black Prince in Spain. After 
waiting four months for the payment of his army, which had been brought at 
such great expense from beyond the Pyrenees, during which time, pestilence 
made great ravages among troops already enfecbled by tatigue and unaccustomed 
diet, the prince—himself suffering from illness so severe, that the agency of 
poison was suspected—retraced his march. 

. It was true that his success had been most signal and complete, and yet it 
is doubtful whether the greatest reverse his arms could have met with, would 
have placed him in a worse position than that in which he now found himself. 

There was, however, one source of consolation, and it was indeed great to 
the Knight of the Fourteenth Century—he had never been defeated. 

Returned to Bourdeaux ere he had recovered his health and strength, the 
Black Prince found himself attacked by Charles the Wise, who, in detiance of 


the treaty of Bretigny, again made war upon England. In this, the last strug- 


gle of the valiant prince, all his former high qualities were still observable. 
Vith Chandos, Knolles, Audley, and a valiant army, he passed from castle to 
castle, and from town to town, reducing each, and pressing onward, as though 
indeed about to fulfil his threat of marching direct to Paris, with a company of 
sixty thousand men. The whole of this portion of his~ history will prove 
highly interesting to the general reader, since the exploits of the Black Prince, 
= the popular histories of England, are seldom traced further than the battle of 
oitiers. 

It was during this campaign that the gallant Sir John Chandos so highly dis- 
tinguished himself; but at the bridge = eon this “flower of knighthood,” 
received his death-wound. 

* God have mercy on his soul!” exclaimed Froissart ; “for never since a 
hundred years, lived there among the English a braver, a more courteous, or 
more bounteous knight.” 

‘The lamentation pronounced by the chronicler of chivalry over the gallant 
Chandos, was echoed, probably in almost similar words, by his gallant leader. 
Du Guesclin was now in the field ; the provinces of Aquitaine in a state of re- 
volt ; and the death of his mother, the excellent Philippa, and that of his eldest 
son, added to the sorrows and anxieties of the Black Prince. Still, he fought 
on bravely, and only when so enfeebled by sickness as to be unable to rise from 
his bed, did he at length accede to the wishes of his friends, and return, as a 
last chance of health, to his native land. 

There are few passages in our history more melancholy, than the closing 
scenes both of Edward III., and of his son. The king, even at sixty, appears 
to have been a feeble old man; and that his mind soon after became enfeebled 
in an equal degree, there can be, we think, no doubt. We are happy to find Mr. 
Folkestone Williams of that opinion, since it seems evidently alluded to in the 
proceedings of the parliament against the infamous Alice Perrers. 

On his return to England the prince retired to Berkhampstead ; and after an 
interval of repose he was again enabled to embark with an army for the relief of 
Thouars ; but the fleet was delayed so long by adverse weather, that the time 
had passed and the army returned to England. 

The prince could not hold up against such a blow to his hopes ; his illness 
increased ; and when he again partially recovered, he found the state of things 
in England so deplorable, that anxiety and vexation eventually accomplished 
what the disappointment of his hopes had begun. His sickness now rapidly 
advanced ; and a very interesting account of his last days is given by Mr. 
Folkestone Williams, from a manuscript in the Harleian collection. On his 
deathbed the prince displayed a spirit of contrition, and humble trust in the 
mercy of Heaven, and asking forgiveness of God and man, the flower of al! 
chivalry, the illustrious Edward of Woodstock, breathed his last on Trinity 
Sunday, 1377. ‘The aged father, from imbecility, was probably saved the acute 
sorrow of knowing the death of his illustrious first-born; he did not, however, 
long survive him, and his death bequeathed to the nation, the severe disadvan- 
tages of an infant king, and a turbulent regency. 


MESMERISM. 
From the Baltimore American. 

We published yesterday the account of the investigation of Mesmerism, which 
took place on Wednesday evening at the Assembly Rooms. ‘The Report ot 
the Committee appomted on the subject is as follows :— 

The undersigned, having witnessed the investigation and experiments in 
Mesmerism, performed by Messrs. Dods, Jeter, and Dr. Annan, on the part of 
the science, and Professors Reese, Bond, and Harris, in opposition thereto, on 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings, at the Assembly Rooms in Baltimore, re- 
spectfully report :— 

Ist. ‘That the two subjects introduced by Mr. Dods’ committee on the first 
evening, avowedly to prove insensibility, attraction, phrenological phenomena, 
clairvoyance, sympathy, and somnambulism, though they performed what seemed 
to be expected of them, did nevertheless fail to prove any single fact sustaining 
the pretensions of Mesmerism, nor did they furnish any evidence of being asleep, 
either magnetically or otherwise. ‘The sensibility of the eyes and nostrils was 
demonstrated by the opposite committee, who proved, in our opinion, that they 
were not in any umatural state, nor in one which might not be easily feigned. 

2d. On the second evening, Mr. Dods’ subject, (John) was again submitted 
to experiments, without any result which was at all satisfactory. It is our 
opinion that all that was exhibited by him, could be readily imitated by volition, 
especially by one who was, like John, in the daily repetition of such experi- 
ments. The Galvanic battery produced equal evidences of sensibility on him, 
and similar effects as those exhibited by Professor Bond, who voluntarily re- 
ceived the same shocks, in his own person, immediately afterward. 

The other subject was a coloured boy named Jacob, who had been selected 
by Mr. Dods and Mr. Jeter, out of between 20 and 30 persons presented for the 
purpose by Messrs. Reese, Bond, and Harris. This boy was chosen, and had 
been twice operated upon during the day in presence of several gentlemen, and 
the magnetizers were fully convinced of his being a most impressible subject. 
After he had been for the third time (in their opmion) magnetised im our-pre- 
sence by Mr. Jeter, he was retained in that state by him for more than an hour, 
during which certain phenomena were elicited, which were so satisfactory, that 
Mr. Jeter introduced him immediately after before the committee and the au- 
dience as a fair example of Mesmerism, and as furnishing undoubted proof of 
the truth of the science. Professor Reese warned him publicly, that the boy 
was an impostor, that he was not asleep, in any sense, and that he was only 
humbugging him ; but Mr. Jeter and Mr. Dods were so ‘confident of the ge- 
nuineness and certainty of their tests, that they proceeded to exhibit the proofs 
of attraction, sympathy, phrenology, rigidity, &c., with apparent and extraordi- 
nary success, so that all present seemed to regard him as by far the best som- 
nambulist that they had ever seen, and the believers in Mesmerism appeared to 
regard the facts conclusive and irresistible. Messrs. Dods, Jeter, and Annan, 
were in extacies at their seeming triumph ; when, after a few experiments, Pro- 
fessor Bond took the boy by the hand, led him to the front of the platform, an- 
nouncing the triumphant success of the humbug, by requesting the boy to state 
whether he had been asleep, or whether any effect had been produced upon him 
by the magnetizers, when he promptly responded NO! laughed heartily at the 
success of what he called “ playing ’possum,” and the deception of the whole 
case was fully exposed. 

The undersigned, in view of the whole, concur in opinion— 

Ist. That Messrs. Reese, Bond, and Harris, having fully proved that the 
most marvellous and difficult “feats” in Mesmerism may be so perfectly imi- 
tated as to defy all the tests of Messrs. Dods, Jeter, and Annan, to detect the 
imposture, have thus given great probability to the position they have assumed, 
which is, that all those phenomena called magnetic, whenever they are either 
mysterious or unnatural, are the result of fraud of one party, or collusion be- 
tween both ; and in this conclusion the undersigned concur. 


2d, That Messrs. Dods and Jeter’s subjects failed, when placed in the handy 
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of the opposite committee, to exhibit any single phenomena at all remarkable, | 
but, on the coutrary, furnished confirmatory evidence that their alleged som- 
nambulisin was feigned ; while at the same time, the collusion between the} 
parties was thus rendered suspicious, since certain mystérious touches were 
inade, whenever the subjects succeeded, and the absence of such signals was, 
uniformly followed by failure. | 
3d. The undersigned unite in opinion that Messrs. Dods, Jeter, and Annan, 
have signally failed in fulfilling their promises, or furnishing any evidence what-) 
ever which can be adinitted as proof that there is any trath in Mesmerism. And) 
as what they call real phenomena, cannot even by themselves be discriminated 
from those which are wholly fictitious, we regard the result of the investigation 
as decidedly adverse to their cause. We therefore decide that in our judginent, 
Messrs. Reese, Bond, and Harris, have fully sustained their denial of the ex-) 
istence of any proofs which can rationally sustain the existence of Animal Mag-. 
netism. it Ricnarpsox, Gro. C. M. Roserrs, Moses Hovmes. 
W. W. Hanpy, Joun N. Baxter, Wa. E. A. Arkin. 
Janes B. Price. 


MR. KNEELAND’S EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF WASHINGTON. | 
We have already briefly adverted to this beautiful creation of sculpture ; and, 
we now propose to dwell somewhat more at length upon its many merits. And) 
first, let us remind the reader that the sculptor is confined to certain limits, from) 
which the painter is free, especially in a composition which contains two or more, 
res in an isolated group. The great difficulty the former has to contend 
with is the want of back-ground ; this the painter finds in the canvas. He 
takes but one view of his subject ; whereas the sculptor is driven to the neces- 
sity of y Ree! it im every point of view. He must invent something to) 
support the body over the limbs, making one part subservient to another, and, 


thus to sustain the relievos. Mr. Kneeland’s efforts to make the most of these) 
means have been crowned with eutire success. In this statue of Wasuinerton, 
our artist has not attempted to represent him at any ore ops nor to de-|| 
signate any distinct action, of his great career. It is me y an equestrian) 
statue of the “ Father of his Country.” He is supposed to have ridden up to} 
the side of a mountain-howitzer, for the purpose of taking an observation of the}| 
enemy's forces. The howitzer, a small cannon, used cay on high grounds, is | 
introduced as a supporter, in lieu of that uncouth object, a stump beneath the 

anunal. To obviate the unpleasant impression of the charger coming in contact 

with the sharp angle of the wheel, Mr. Kneeland has felicitously thrown over 

it the American standard, partly unfurled, the staff lying along the cheek of the! 


gun, and the flag hanging in graceful and easy folds over the outside of the’ 
wheel, and resting on the ground ; the whole forming a sufficient mass to sup-) 
port the horse, yet without interfering with its beautiful outline. With the ex-| 
ception of the action of the wind upon the tail of the charger, and the cloak of 
the rider, which is most admirably represented, the whole is m repose ; yet it is 

4 momentary physical repose, in contrast with evident inental action. We must 
ask the reader especially to note the natural curvature of the animal's neck, the. 
movement of the ears, and the perfect stepping action of the limbs, although all 

the four feet are on the ground. ‘The champing of the bit, the open mouth, and) 
inflated nostril, are scarcely less admirable. The whole is in strong contrast) 

with the calm countenance and dignified position of the rider. ‘There is some-, 

thing so unmilitary in modern costume, particularly im the cocked hat and cha- 

peau, that Mr. Kneeland found it necessary to represent the head of Wasnine- 
TON bare, as is common in all modern equestrian statues. There was a classic 
beauty in the Grecian helmet, but with that we have nothing to do. In all si-! 
milar statues which we cau call to mind, there has been something so unmean- 
ing in the bare head and unoccupied hands, that the effect was anything but, 
pleasing. Now, m order to represent the head uncovered, Mr. Kneeland has: 
placed the chapeau inthe hand which holds the charger im powerful check. 
The nght hand grasps a spy-glass, just suspended from use, the arm being yet) 
elevated, while the face is still turned m the lme of observation. ‘The counte- 
uance plainly indicates that WasuixcTon ts contemplatively regarding with the 

naked eye what he has just discovered with his glass. There is a sort of double 
meaning pervading the entire composition, which seems indispensable to the, 
harmony of the whole. It will be observed, for example, that while the check- 
ing of the horse is one great accessory to the story, it has also enabled the sculp-| 
tor to introduce reims between the mouth and neck, a conception altogether 
original. The hand, too, that holds the reins and chapeau is tirmly planted on) 
the neck, giving increased strength and firmness to the human figure. The in- 

troduction of the cannon, moreover, gives an additional indication of war ; 
while the poit of the flag-staff jutting out in front, breaks the long perpendicu-| 
lar line, which would otherwise be des to the eye. The boots also have! 
enabled the artist to introduce spurs, which we believe has not before been at-, 
tempted. The figure of Wasuineron is draped in military costume, over which’ 
is thrown a cloak, or statesman’s robe, admirably representing the unton of the 
two characters in the person of the illustrious subject. The great or:genality 
of Mr. Kneeland’s performance, is in these days of imitation a striking merit. 
In no particle of its composition has he been mdebted to any artist who has pre- 
ceded him for a single idea. Of the grace, dignity, and expression of the prin- | 
cipal figure, and the anatomical! truth of the horse, there can be but one opinion 5} 
nor can any observer fail to note the skill with which the drapery and trappings: 
are managed, and the clothy appearance of the vestments. It ts evident that 

Mr. Kneeland has been actuated by the same feeling in producing this gem of) 
cabinet-sculpture which would have governed him in making it the size of life. | 
He has reason to be proud of the approbation and admiration which his) 
statue has commanded from artists and capable ) sof art. It will soon, we 


believe, be open for exhibition at the Granite Buildings in Chambers-street. 
Knickerbocker. 


EMANCIPATION IN THE FRENCH WEST INDIES. 


M. de Broglie’s report relative to slavery and the political constitution of the. 
French colonies, contains probably the most elaborate disquisition on these in- 
teresting topics ever presented to the public. It fills an enormous volume, com- 
prising the results of three years labor on the part of the commission, and de- 
serves admiration both for the form and substance of its contents. 

The commission pronounces for the simultaneous emancipation of slaves m 
the French Colonies in the year 1853. For the present it proposes to invest 
them with certain civil rights, calculated to convert them from the condition of 
things, to the elevation o - Chief of these is the right of propert 
which is now denied them. After their enfranchisement they will be still com- 
[va me to contract engagements for labour, at a price to be hereafter regulated, 

r the term of five years. The indemnity to be paid to the owners! 
by the French Government, amounts to 150 millions of francs. 

The political constitution of the colonies is to some nn modi- 


fications. The recently created colonial councils, (parliaments on a small scale,) 
not having answered the public expectation, are to be discontinued. They are 


to be succeeded by general councils analogous to those in the several depart- 
ments ; and like the departments, the colonies are to be represented by depu- 
ties in the French Chambers, in which bodies their budget is hereafter to be re- 
gulated. The objection to this project, drawn from distance, will be removed, 
in great part, by the establishment of the lines of steamers announced for this 
year. 
In pursuing their labours, the commission charged by the French Govern- 
ment with the examination of these projects, has made all practicable use of 
the experience afforded by emancipation in the British Colonies, and their report 
embodies a statement of all the facts material to the ascertainment of the mea- 
sure of success and of failure incident to that great enterprise, specifying th: 
true causes of the embarrassiments there encountered, and the extent to whieh 
they can be avoided in any subsequent undertaking of a similar nature. 

In the opinion of the commission, so far as relates to the observance of good 


order and to submission to the laws on the part of the blacks, as well as to the 


amelioration of their condition, physical and moral, the result of English eman- 
cipation has surpassed all expectation. In Jamaica, which before that event had 
been constantly the scene of threatening agitations, and at miervals, of overt 
rebellion, resulting in death on the battle field and a carnage still more fatal on 
the gallows, appeals to imsurrection have given place to the preaching of the 
gospel of peace, and the pursuits of a tranquil and contented industry engross 
a people once involved in the turbulence of strife and anarchy. Crimes and 
punishments have greatly diminished. In 1834, the first year of the apprentice- 
ship, according to the oflicial returns, there was but a single conviceion among 
3,623 apprentices. In 1838, the first year of absolute liberty, im the district of 
St. Catherme, containing about 20,000 blacks, the number imprisoned never ex- 
ceeded six. 

Nor have the a 


rehensions of those only who predicted the destruction of 
public order, been allayed by the event. It was alleged that the African is es- 
sentially indolent, finding his supreme felicity in maction. The enemies of 
emancipation urged the danger of an entire neglect of tullage on the part of the 
manumitted blacks, and their abandonment to all the brutal mstincts of savage 
life. But the report proves by reference to statistics of the products of labour, 
that these feats were Tenis unfounded, and that the ordmary inducements to 
activity and enterprise operate, if not uniformly upon all the members of the 
human family, at least irrespective of colour. 

That sunilar convictions are entertained in England, is evident fromthe decla- 
rations and admissions of the most eminent British statesmen of all parties du- 
ring the last two years. Sir Robert Peel who at one tune regarded the project 


‘\with great distrust, has been forced to confess that it has eflected the happiest 


reform of which the civilized world can offer an example; Lord Stanley, in 
his capacity of Colonial Secretary, declared that, on the whole, its results had 
surpassed the most sanguine anticipations of the most ardent friends of colo- 
uial prosperity. 

From the New Orleans Commercia) Bulletin. 


LATE AND INTERESTING FROM TEXAS. 

The steam packet New York, Capt. Wright, arrived yesterday from Galves- 
ton, and brings us papers from all parts of the Republic as late as due. 

The worst anticipations in regard to Houston's treatment of and feeling to- 
ward the Navy of the Republic, and its gallant commander, Commodore Moore, 
are realized, as will be seen by the followmg proclamation, which the President 
has caused to be published : 

PROCLAMATION 
BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF TEXAS. 

Whereas, E. W. Moore, a Post Captain commanding the Navy of ‘Texas, 
was, on the 29th of October, 1842, by the acting Secretary of War and Ma- 
rme, under direction of the President ordered to leave the port of New Orleans, 
m the United States, and sail with all the vessels under his command to the 
port of Galveston, in ‘Texas ; and whereas, the said orders were reiterated on 
the Sth and 26th November, 1842 ; and whereas he, the said Post Captain, E. 
W. Moore, was ordered again, on the 2d December, 1842, to eed immedi- 
ately and report to the Department in person ;"’ and whereas, he was again, on 
the 2nd January, 1843, ordered to act in conformity with previous orders, and, 
if practicable, report at Galveston ; and whereas, he was again, on the 22nd of 
the same month peremptorily ordered to report in person to the Department, 
and to “leave the ship Austin and brig Wharton under the command of the 
senior officer present ;"’ and whereas, also, commissioners were appointed and 
duly commissioned, under a secret act of the Congress of the Republic, in re- 
lation to the future disposition of the Navy of Texas, who proceeded to New 
Orleans in discharge of the duties assigned them; and whereas, the said Post 
Captain E. W. Moore has disobeyed, and continues to disobey, all orders of the 
Government, and has refused and continues to refuse, to deliver over said ves- 
sels to the said commissioners in accordance with law, but on the contrary, de- 
clares a disregard of the orders of this Government, and avows his intention to 
proceed to sea under the flag of Texas, and m direct violation of said orders, and 
cruise upon the high seas with armed vessels, contrary to the laws of this Re- 
public and of nations ; and whereas, the President of the Republic is deter- 
unined to enforce the laws and exonerate the nation from the unputation and 
sanction of such infamous conduct ; and with a view to exercise the offices of 
friendship and goed neighbourhood towards those nations whose recognition has 
been obtained, and for the purpose of according due respect to the safety of 
commerce and the maintenance of those most essential rules of subordmation 
which have not heretofore been so flagrantly violated by the subaltern officers ot 
any organized government known to the present age, it has become necessary 
and proper to make public these various acts of disobedience, contumacy, and 
mutiny, on the part of the said Post Captain, E. W. Moore ; Therefore, 

I Samuel, Houston, President, and Commander-in-chief of the Army and 
Navy of the Republic of Texas, do, by these presents, declare and proclaim, 
that he, the aforesaid Post Captam, E. W. Moore, is suspended from all com- 
jmand in the Navy ofthe Republic, and that all orders, sealed, or otherwise, which 
were issued to the said Post Captain, E. W. Moore, previous to the 29th Octo- 
ber, 1842, are hereby revoked, and declared null and void, and he is hereby 


jcommanded to obey his subsequent orders, and report forthwith, m person, 


to the Head of the Department of War and Marine to this Government. 

And I do further declare and proclaim, on failure of obedience to this come 
nand, or on his having gone to sea, contrary to orders, that this governinent will 
no longer hold itself responsible for his acts upon the high seas, but, in suck 
case, requests al] the governments in treaty, or im amity with this goverment, 
and all naval officers on the high seas, or in ports foreign to this country, to seize 
the said Post Captain, E. W. Moore, the ship Austin, and big Wharton, wit) 
their crews, and bring them, or any of them mto the of Galveston, that 
the vessels may be secured to the Republic, and the culprit or culprits arraigned 
and punished by the sentence of alegal tnbunal. 

The Naval Powers of Christendom will not permit such a flagrant aud unex- 
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ampled outrage, by a commander of public vessels of war, upon the rights o 
his nation and upon his officialoath and duty, to pass unrebuked ; for such 
would be to destroy all civie rule and establish a precedent which would jeop-| 
ardize the commerce of the ocean and render encouragement and sanction to 
piracy. 
In testimony whereof, I have here unto set my hand and caused the Great Seal, 
of the Republic to be affixed. 
Done at Washington, the 23d of March, in year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and forty three, and of the Independence of the Repub- 
lic the eighth. By the President. SAM. HOUSTON. 
Joun Haut, Acting Secretary of State. 


Commoporr Moorr.—We learn that there is a letter in town from Col. Mor-, 
gan, the ‘Texan Commissioner, who accompanied Commodore Moore to Yucatan 
stating positively his acequies ence in all the’ movements of the latter officer. 
‘The Commodore expressed his readiness to follow out the wishes of Col. Mor- 
gan to the minutest particular, and pursued the course which he did, because 
is own judgment advised it as due to the cause in which he was serving, and 
he had the support of the Commissioner. ‘The idea of ealling such a man a 
pirate or an outlaw is preposterous; and yet we are half inclined to believe 
that there is a hazard that the English will make a handle of Houston’s infa- 
mous proclamation to annoy the commander of the Austin. ‘There is but one 
opinion in this community as to the preposterous folly and treachery of Hous- 
ton’s course. i 

As the subject is engrossing the most general attention among our citizens, 
we given an extract from Col. Morgan’s letter, for which we are indebted to 
the ere: of the editors of the “Tropic.” It bears date—* Compeachy, 
May, 11th.” 

“In a late number of the New Orleans Bee, I see that it is stated that 
‘Com. Moore sent the Texan] Commissioner ashore at the Balize and pro- 
ceeded on a piratical cruise.’ ‘This should be corrected, as the editor has been 
misinformed. ‘The Commissioner on board the Austin, after their arrival at the 
Balize, felt himself authorized, from information received by late arrivals met 
there, to sanction a visit along the coast of Yucatan to Galveston. Com. Moore 
evinced no disposition after their departure from New Orleans, to pursue any 
course contrary to the wishes of the Commissioners on board and would have 
proceeded direct to Galveston, if the Commissioners on board had not sanctioned 
the cruise?” 

Col. Morgan further says, that he has no doubt the Mexican commander in- 
tended, with his fleet and what troops he could raise at Campeachy, Vera Cruz 
and ‘Tampico, to proceed direct to Galveston, which, the timely arrival of the 
‘Texan fleet prevented, else Galveston might have been destroyed ! 

Picayune of 20th, 


(From the Galveston Times, May 16.) 

When the present Executive came into office the Navy was in league with 
Yucatan against the common enemy, and receiving from that government the 
sustenance which our partial legislation withheld. President Houston deter- 
mined to deprive them of this resource. He denounced the allianee as treason- 
able and hoped to destroy the Navy at the very threshold of his administration. 
With this view a vessel was dispatched to reach the squadron instanter ; but 
they could not be found, and instead of the appearance in our waters of the re- 
puted pirates, prizes were sent in that had been captured from the enemy and 
news of the gallant achievements of our little squadron reached ‘I'exas by every 
packet. The wolf had been bearded in his den at Vera Craz—a prize was 
taken under the very — of the fort—the gauntlet was thrown in the face o 
the enemy and he declined the combat. These things were done in behalf of 
Texas by men whose bosom glowed with patriotism, and whose blood quickened 
in their veins as they thought of the applause which would greet their return to a 
country whose President was then bitterly denouncing them as traitors and pirates 
of the Gulf. But disinterested deeds of daring in behalf of a good cause never 
go unrequited. The people of Texas heard of the triumphs with acclamations, 
and the President, finding he could not stem the current (as was the case with 
regard to last spring’s prospect of a glorious campaign) determined to float with 
it and pilot the unsuspecting bark into a whirlpool, involving irremediable des- 
truction. 

In conformity with this policy, Commodore Moore was received with flat- 
tering marks of favour and approval by his Excellency. Proclamations of block- 
ade were published and the operations of the navy to be conducted with increas- 
ed energy. ‘To effect this the squadron was ordered to New Orleans to fit out ; 
estimates of the means required from the government were formally made ont ; 
the $20,000 exchequers appropriated by Congress was solicited, but the requisi- 
tion reduced to one half of the amount by the special pleading of govern- 
ment. 

The $10,000 could not be immediately furnished because the engraved ex- 
chequers had not been received, but that amount would be forwarded by the 
next packet, as they were daily expected. ‘The contract between the govern- 
ment and Com. Moore (for it bore that form), was that the latter should forth- 
with proceed to man and provision the sloop Austin and schrs. San Antonio 
and San Bernard and with them carry out the provisions of the blockade—the 
government to furnish $10,000 exchequers in furtherance of that object. The 
three vessels procceded to New Orleans and Mobile—and in a very short time 
the schooners were ready for sea, and every thing necessary to go on board! 
the Austin at a moment’s warning, so soon as the exchequers should reach New 
Orleans, and comply with engagements entered into on the faith of solemn 
promises made by the government of ‘Texas to Commodore Moore. Packet 
after packet reached New Orleans—but the exchequers were withheld and no 
explanations given, although the engraved bills had reached Galveston directly 
after the departure of the vessels. At length the brig Wharton joined the Com- 
modore with orders to fit her out also and proceed forthwith to sea, without a 
dollar to accomplish the object or redeem previous promises. ‘The Wharton had 
but nine men on board, and was destitute of provisions. —This was discouraging: 
and looked like design, but the Commodore would not so construe it. Serious} 
expense had already been incutred trom delays originating with the government.| 
But the sanguine Commodore determined that he would still be aided and sus- 
tained by a country for which he had toiled so long and suffered so much, and 
that he would aid that country with his own credit and influence in New Or- 
leans. He therefore undertook to prepare four vessls instead of three for the 
cruise. This he had nearly aecenplich » when his brother returned from a 
fruitless mission for the promised exchequers. ‘This was a stunning blow, but 
he determined to go himself to ‘Texas and appeal to Congress (then in session) 
tor aid. He was detained for weeks, but was well received and applauded for 
his patriotism—as an evidence of which $100,000 was appropriated for the use 
of the navy, in addition to the first appropriation, which was delivered to him, 
after committing the sin of repudiation. He then explained the extraordinary, 
expenses and difficulties he had incurred from delay, and notified the proper de- 
partment that he would not then be responsible for carrying out their wishes in 


relation to the blockade. When he returned to New Orleans exchequer bills 
were but as waste paper—a great part of the provisions were exhausted—man 
men had deserted, and every thing had to be commenced anew. But he still 
entertained hopes from Yucatan, and from individual contributions among his 
personal 

. The false promises of the Government had caused Commodore Moore to 
make solemn promises predicated on his patriotism, not to leave New Orleans 
until he could pay for provisions which kept his officers and men from starvin 
—and clothing, which concealed their nakedness. His officers had also pledge 
themselves not to leave with him until the debts, which the deplorable situation 
to which they were reduced forced them to incur, should be provided for. 

When the government had piloted her victim to this brink—when another 
step forward involved disobedience, treachery, and ready made thunders—and 
an effort at retreat involved disgrace, perjury, and total ruin without struggle— 
we learn that the squadron was ordered to repair forthwith to Galveston, with- 
out a dollar being sent to redeem broken promises or to pay seamen for working 
the vessels, The order (and it is true that it was issued) was not obeyed, and 
from that day Commodore Moore was branded as a traitor and a pirate. And 
how could it be obeyed? as well might the vessels have been required to sail 
through the air and cast anchor in the moon. Not an officer would have put 
foot on the quarter deck, not a seaman have worked the doomed vessels! The 
butchers would have thrown their meat to the dogs, and their bread to the fishes ! 
sooner than supply the forsworn officer of aforsworn government, with food to 
strengthen them for renewed depredations on the credulous. 

The order could not be obeyed, but we believe that Com. Moore even then 
felt rather disposed to blame the utter destitution of means which characterises 
this government, than the demoniac malice which also characterises it. He 
still wished to serve the country for whose cause he had abandoned a proud sta- 
tion in the United States Navy, and although he might have disguised himself 
and come to Texas in person, without his creditors’ knowledge that he had 
broken parole ; yet did he well know that his departure would be the instant 
signal for disbanding the navy in a foreign port, without a chance for future re- 
suscitation, and he still hoped to make it useful, and reward his faithful com- 
rades with laurels won from his country’s enemy. His hopes proved prophetic 
—Yueatan again offered her purse and a renewal of the alliance which has once 
preserved the navy from ruin. 

When news reached us of the proffered aid of Yucatan, commissioners were 
sent over to watch the course of events, and, as it would seem, to make no in- 
terference until success should no longer be doubtful. It would seem so, be- 
cause we are told that they quietly witnessed the expenditure of the money of 
our allies, and actually appeared to consult with the Commodore and forward 
his views. - 

Stitt anoTueR Expepition against Santa Fr.—An extra of the Galveston 
Civilian, dated the 16th ult., gives the following particulars of another ex- 
pedition against Santa Fe :— 

“The time has at length arrived when facts relative to the expedition now 
out for Santa Fe may be published without ondenaerns its success or running 
the risk of bringing upon it the calamities which befel the party under Colonels 
McLeod and Cooke. ‘The lessons of experience are not always lost, and in 
this instance we think have been well improved. Col. Snively received a com- 
mission early this spring to raise a body of three hundred volunteers in the 
frontier counties of the north-east, for a descent upon Santa Fe and the capture 
of the tyrant Armijo and the traitor Lewis, and to inflict suitable punishment 


f|for the barbarous treatment visited upon the trading expedition under McLeod 


and Cooke.” 


American Snmmarp. 


DEATH OF NOAH WEBSTER. 
Died in this city, about 8 o’clock last evening, Noah Webster, LL. D., in the 
85th year of his age. 

Dr. Webster has been a long time before the public as a prominent individual 
in the various departments of society, and a short notice of the ~~ * events 
of his life cannot be unacceptable to the public. He was born im West Hart- 
ford in this State, October 16th, 1758. e was a descendant of John Webster, 
one of the first settlers of Hartford, who was a member of the colonial council 
from its first formation, and subsequently Governor of Connecticut. 

Noah Webster entered Yale College in 1774. In his Junior year, in the time 
of Burgoyne’s expedition from Canada, he volunteered his services under the 
command of his father, who was captain in the alarm list. In that campaign, 
all the males of the faiily, four in number, were in the army at the same time. 
Notwithstanding this interruption in his studies, Mr. Webster graduated with 
high reputation m 1778. During the summer of 1779 he resided in the family 
of Mr. afterwards Chief Justice, Elsworth, at Hartford. He was admitted to 
the bar in 1781. Subsequently he engaged in the business of instruction, and 
being strongly impressed with the defects of such books as were then used in 
elementary schools, published in 1773, at Hartford, his First part of a Gram- 
matical Institute of the English Grammar. ‘The great success of this work, 
and of other of the same class prepared by him, is well known. 

Mr. Webster early became a political writer. His first publication in this 
character was at Hartford in 1783, when the State was agitated on the subject 
of half-pay for life to the revolutionary army. For a series of papers in the 
Connecticut Courant, under the signature of Honorious, he received the thanks 
of Gov. Trumbull in person, and was highly complimented by other sae 
of distinction. At various other periods of public excitement and difficulty the 
aid of his pen was solicited by those who were best acquainted with his full and 
correct information on questions of public interest, and his ability to explain and 


idefend his own views. 


His “Sketches of American Policy ’ published in 1784, his writings in fa- 
vour of the adoption of the Federal Constitution, in defence of Washington, a 
proclamation of neutrality, and of the treaty negotiated with Great epee by 
Mr. Jay, had great influence on pubhe opinion and were highly appreciated. 
Various other topics during the same period were publicly discussed by him. In 
1793, he commenced a daily paper in New York, which is now called the Com- 
mercial Advertiser and New York Spectator. 

Mr. Webster removed to New Haven in 1798, and in 1807 entered on the 

at business of his life, the compiling of anew and complete Dictionary of the 
English Language. ‘This work he prosecuted amidst_ various difficulties, and 
discouragements, and published the first edition of it in 1828. In the prepara- 
tion of this Dictionary he was led to investigate to a great extent the subject of 
Etymology, and the relations of various languages to- each other. This Dic- 
tionary has been more favourably received, than, as is believed, the author 
ever anticipated. His other publications are too numerous to be particularly 
mentioned here. 

Dr. Webster formed no opinion without investigation, and such opinions on 
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any subject as appeared to him, after full consideration to be correct, he never 'which end he is negociating with other commercial countries, and he deems it 
feared to express. He strongly loved his country, and was a patriot of the! ‘necessary to obtain that reciprocity, at least to a certain degree, before he com- 
bite, be had boon long. be of ‘mences his reforms at home. Now we do not quite see the necessity of such 
deustad his £0 withon in any country ; It is true that it is both useful and expedient to negociate with foreign 
and especially in this. His study was his home ; his books was his constant, "4tions, to have as good terms as others, but that being granted, there will be no 
companions ; and his knowledge to the last constantly on the increase. When reason for postponing a generous commercial policy at home. Liberality on the 
such a man is taken from life, “ much learning dieth with him.” ‘score of tariff must bring increased importations, and where a good market is ‘ 
Pe few days’ found, the settlers will be inclined to buy in exchange. If the tariff im any fo- 
was felt by his family. His divorder, however, soon took the form. of. pleurisy,||"!8" country be high, the people of that country are the only sufferers, provided 
and he gradually sank under the attack, till, at the time above mentioned, im) foreign nations are put upon an equality in that respect. 
the full possession of his reason, he died with entire — and resigna-|| Besides, it is well known that the channels of trade are essentially altered 
ton. ew Haven Herald. | 'from what they were when the doctrines of high tariffs was so much insisted on. 
An American schooner recently arrived at St. John, from Boston, in ballast,)|Engiand no longer supplies nearly all Europe with manufactured goods. ‘The 
dalandadacuapat han Pn gg vessel from the United States at ‘Germans, the Prussians, the French, &c., have now their full proportion of that 
a ! ‘ trade. England has but a share and that share rather diminishes than increases ; 


_ The St. John Observer states that a steam sawnull was soon to be erected he | 
in that vincinity by an American gentleman of capital. The machinery of the), ut she has an immense market of her own, of which they cannot deprive her , 


mill was to be made at the foundry of Messrs, Herris & Allen, of St. John. ‘but in which they may end will assist her, by means of her own liberality in re- 

as Boston Adv. igard to tariff. Her market is a widely spread one, it extends over the whole 

rett, our preserit iglobe. ‘The British Provinces of America, the West Indies, the immense East 

‘and, delivered an oration before the Phil Beta Kappa Society at Cambnidge,}|1, qian Peninsula and its dependencies, Chia, to say nothing of places nearer 
and after the public exercises were over, the Society had a dinner, as is usual on) a - 

. ‘home, or of islands in every ocean. These are her market, where she has no 


such occasions. Judge Story, who presided at the table, is said to have propos- ' 
ed the following sentiment, after the cloth was removed, in compliment to the formidable competitor, and from which she can bring produce that will always be 


orator : in demand even where her manufactures are no longer admitted. 
_ “ The Orator of the Day.—Applause follows the footsteps of some whererer|| Great Britain can, may, and should be the first to proceed in this liberal course 
of policy ; it cannot fail to be followed by others, for the cry is gone forth and 


This directed the attention of the company to Mr. Everett, who unmediately 
arose and made the following happy retort : 
“ The members of the Legal Profession.—Nowever lofty their aspirations 


the barbarisms of over-protection are gradually in course of explosion. What 
Adam Smith demonstrated nearly 80 years ago, has been considered very good 


may be, they never can rise higher than one Story. Burlington Free Press. ||abstract theory ever since, without being much applied to practice ; but it has 
“—!'been putting forth its shoots, and it has been taking deeper and deeper root in 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. the soil of commercial principle, until its stability can be no longer questioned 
Mr. 3. B. of T., Cawava West, is informed that we coincide with him on the Subject OF) \nor its growth impeded 
his letter of the 24th uit., and he will ve pleased to act in accordance therewith. : . : > : 
In the United States also the principles of Free trade are making progress, 


Mr. G. B.of S., Canapa East. In reply to his favour of the Ifth ult., we cannot at 
present prudently affordto close with his proposal, but should be glad to hear from hia||and, unless we are greatly mistaken, they will operate largely in favour here. 
occasionally. Meantime we shall forward him a free paper regularly, and we shall feel]!"The doctrine of over-protection seldom answers ; it keeps manufactures at me- 
obliged by his appointing a good responsible agent for us in his section of the country. \diocrity, and restrains the mterchange of commodity ; it creates jealousies, mis- 
‘andefstandings, aud disturbances ; in short we believe that merchants are better 
= a ne ——— — managers than legislators in the affairs of commerce, and that as different na- 
THE A N GLO AMERICAN tions have different kinds of excellence, suitable to the raw materials and means 

° which are peculiar to each, it will be better for each country and for all man- 
NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 1843. kind to buy, sell, barter, and exdhange, with ax few trammels as possible, than 

Ito be Opposed to each other in matters where all cammvt be on a par, Duties 

I> Every Postmaster, or any other individual, who will obtain Five new subscribers,|‘and tarifls there must be, for the purposes of revenue, and for the payment of 
yo remit $15, current money, tree of postage, shall receive afree copy of THE ANGLO}! yybjic obligations ; but all beyond these and a prudent state-overplus, is a mere 

\shackling of commerce, a mere hindrance to the general particypation in the 
blessings which Providence has given for the use of all. 


Sir Robert Pecl seems to have one peculiar faculty which is coutinually in the The beneficial change which we anticipate from this enlargement of liberal 
; principles cannot be the work of a day ; nor indeed should it be entered upon 


process of developement, and which tends to make him considered as either a}|"” 

slow or a jealous man ; it is that of being frequently opposed at first to a great with headlong haste. But the dawn ts past, the morning is advanced, and the 

measure which he afterwards advocates. Were this all that relates to the pe- broad day is at hand in which the contracted barbarisms of the close school of 

culiarity to which we allude, we should say merely that he is a conscieutious Ve wnereepeanad will be looked back upon as follies of the olden time, dissipated by 
the lights of science and philosophy, and never to be restored until the retro- 


man, who redeems an error as soon as he is convinced of it ; but unfortunately 
it has happened in so many cases that he has op J and defeated in others|/Z*¢ss0ns of human civilization shall re-introduce the exploded principle of war 
vi for the sake of conquest. 


that which he has subsequently introduced and carried himself, that we are im- 
pelled to the conclusion of his beimg factious in opposition, and grand in bor- 
rowed plumes. The amelioration of the British criminal laws, and the new TEXAS.—PROCLAMATION OF PRESIDENT HOUSTON. 
semi-military police, were both introduced into deliberation in the Imperial Par-}| The Texan news, as detailed by the most recent New Orleans journals, is of 
liament by others, and defeated by him, although he afterwards established} /ay interesting, but somewhat perplexing character. It includes nothing less 
both ; the repeal of the test acts and the Catholic emancipation bill were both//than a proclamation of President Houston, in which Commodore Moore is de- 
opposed by him in the outset, although he bowed to expediency—a word of re-||nounced for wilful and continued disobedience of orders, his expedition to Yuca- 
proach thrown incessantly at the Whigs—and submitted to swim with thejjtan is considered unauthorised, his skirmish with the Mexicans a piratical ene, 
stream; the doctrines of Free trade when broached by Mr. Huskisson fifteen|/and he himself a rebel against constituted authority. ‘These are grave matters, 
years ago were altogether unpalatable to Sir Robert then, yet he has now come|jand supported as they appear to be by documentary evidence, the conduct of 
round to them, and is in course of negotiation with several commescial coun-||Commodore Moore would seem liable to very severe censure. We have ever 
tries, with a view to their general adoption. held it imperative that subordinate officers in the service of the state are to ren- 
Well, be it so. The delays in the several cases have not been altogether) |der implicit obedience to the constituted superior authorities when the orders are 
losses, for subjects in which great principles are involved should not be handled] {delivered with the customary formalities ; and if wrong is thereby rendered to 
in a hurried manner, nor carried into execution without being duly arranged and} )the party submitting, let the sufferer seek redress by legal means. But we can- 
digested. Questions like those to which we have alluded, being once mooted|/not help suspecting that in this case there is an under-current, the cause and 
by persons who are acknowledged to be able statesmen, are seldom consigned||direction of which has not been duly ascertained, and that an “ Audi alteram 
to oblivion because they have once failed to be adopted. The arguments of a|/partem ” would set another face on the matter. 
Romilly, or a Huskisson, approach too nearly the nature of oracles to be suim-|} There is evidently private pique on foot, and it is not improbable that the 
marily dismissed from the mind, and the subjects on which such men have em-||strong arm of the highest authority may be pressing with undue weight with 
phatically dwelt afford matter for contemplation which in due time may fructify!|/the intent to crush. Still even that would not remove our objection to insub- 
to public advantage. We only object that so many “ good men and true "| /ordination; nor, in a well-established and settled government, would we say a 
sow the good seed, and that Sir Robert Peel gathers im the Harvest. single syllable in the way of extenuation. But Texas has not yet either a well- 
No politician of the present day ought to be better acquainted with the prin-|jestablished or a settled government. It has but recently emerged from a state 
ciples of Free Trade than the present British premier, nor should any one be! |of dependency, and is even yet engaged in the hard task of establishing its in- 
better able to estimate their practical operation. The son of one of the largest||dependence, against the immense country from which it has politically sepa- 
manufacturers in England, and constantly in communication with the manufac-|jrated. The persons in authority or influence there are men of high animal 
turing and commercial interests, independently of his position as a landholder| spirits, great promptness of action, and uiwardly, perhaps, not acknowledging 
aud his occupation as a statesman and first minister of the crown, his views onj/|too greatly the weight of official power. In Texas, therefore, and in Texan af- 
the subject ought to be peculiarly enlarged, and expanded beyond the little one-||fairs, there will probably be a latitude of action allowed to individuals, which 
sided speculations of those who would pursue the subject with reference only|/would hardly be granted elsewhere. 
to their own immediate advantage, regardless of the rest of the world, or the|| We know that even in old, countries disobedience of orders has been for- 
general bearings of the measure they would propose. Well, he seems inclined] given, in consequence of the success of the project which caused the disobedi- 
to the Free trade maxims, no matter how late have been his convictions, and he|jence. The case of Sir Home Pophain, many years ago, in his South American 
would reduce the British tariff were it not that he is desirous of rectprocity ; to/\explvit, is oue in point, Had he failed in the Rio de la Plata, he would, perhaps, 
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have been cashiered, if not shot. As it turned out, he got general applause. 
The affair of Lord Nelson, at Copenhagen, was a manifest disobedience ; but it 
was successful, and as Admiral Parker, the commander-in-chief, had no private 
jealousies to feed, and as Nelson was the most popular man in the service, the 
latter added to his laurels instead of causing them to wither. In the case of 
Commodore Moore also, we perceive that he had the absolute concurrence, in 
his plans, of Col. Morgan, one of the Texan commissioners sent to inquire into 
his conduct. This, and the disturbed state of the country, to say nothing of 
the alleged doubtful loyalty of Houston himself, should cause one to pause ere 
passing condemnation on the gallant Commodore—for gallant he is, whatever 
may be his faults. 

We have given President Houston's proclamation in the premises, togethe 
with a few paragraphs, with a view to a fuller explication of the case. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE BRITISH CORN LAWS. 

The long-vexed question of the Corn Laws in the British legislature is one 

in which the agricultural portion of American citizens cannot but be deeply in- 

terested ; nay in effect it is exceedingly important to Americans generally. 

We cannot help thinking that this question is rapidly assuming a shape which 

will render it beneficiai both here and on the other side of the water, and tend 
to strengthen the relations between the two great countries. 

Perhaps no subject was ever mooted in the halls of legislature in which 
opinions so greatly varied, as this of the Corn laws ; we really doubt whethe 
the man has yet been found who could grapple with it in all its details ; and trace 
clearly all the causes and consequences connected with any given plan of go- 
vernment thereon. Now, as we believe that the wisest have fallen short of just 
and infallible conclusions in the matter, and the least informed have sometimes 
stumbled on truths in its theory ; moreover as everybody thinks he knows some- 
thing about it, and bestows his tediousness unscrupulously on the patient world, 
why should not we be allowed to say a few words, were they only for the mere 
assertion of the universal privilege ? 

Whatever may have hitherto been the moving causes among the antagonist 
parties in this argument, the question itself is now assuming the shape of a free 
trade measure, and when it shall have done so decidedly it will share the fate of 
the free trade principle. One of the arguments in favour of the corn laws has 
been with the professed view to protect agricultural interests, lest the country 
should be left at the merey of the foreign corn countries, and, in case of either 
war or political jealousy, the necessary bread-stuffs should be found wanting, or 
supplied at sales very disadvantageous to British consumers. ‘I'his is indeed 
a remote, scarcely possible, and old-womanish position to take. In the corn- 
countries, par excellence, there is always a desire so strong to get quit of the su- 
perabundance, that whether in peace or in war, the holders of it will always en- 
deavour—and they will not fail thereim—to get it to the best market. Now 
these corn countries are not a few, and they are pretty widely spread. The 
supply can be found in Poland, parts of Russia, parts of Prussia, in Sicily, in 
Egypt, and very largely indeed in the United States and the British American 
provinces. ‘These are the principal marts, besides smaller ones and the home} 
growth. 

We cannot avoid the conclusion in our mind that the root of the evil in Eng- 
land is the high rent which farmers have to pay, and as the old maxim of “ a/ 
faut vivre” is acknowledged every where, the farmer must charge to cover his 
rent and expenses. Were it not for the corn laws, which keep up the price of 
grain, farmers would be obliged to throw up their farms, except at a considera- 
ble reduction of rent, and landholders would be obliged to make that reduction. 
The argument which is industriously thrust forward, that the far greater propor- 
tion of landlords are in the habit of giving back a bonus to the tenant of ten, 
fifteen, or even twenty per cent. when he pays his rent, is of. little force ; the 
rent is really the saine in the agreement, the landlord makes a temporary and 
prudential sacrifice to the then present condition of the times, but holds to the 
original high rent to be exacted at a proper period, whilst in the interim he ob- 
tains a character for munificence and generosity ; thus preserving his system 
and his character at the same time. 

We are the rather desirous to enlarge a little on this subject, inasmuch as it 
has already affected the rural sections of the northern states here. One of the 
first marks of the premier’s bending inclinations on the subject was the resolu- 
tion to permit grain or flour, coming directly from Canada, to be imported at a 
nominal duty. Now it was well known that Canada could not export much of 
either, from her own growth, after reserving what was necessary for home con- 
sumption ; it was evident therefore that it was intended to answer a triple pur- 
pose ; first to improve the commercial relations of British America ; secondly 
to serve as an indirectly conciliatory measure towards the United States, and 
thereby to pave the way to other mutual concessions ; thirdly to operate as a 
relief to the mazufaciuring population without making a regular surrender at 
once of Sir Robert Peel's own plan of the Cor laws; and, may we not add, 

Jourthly, by way of general feeler of the landed aristocracy, or as preparative 
to them with regard to that reduction of rents, which must in the end take place. 
In truth it is strange that the aristocracy will not see that a reduction of rents 
will produce reduction of wages, reduction of prices, reduction in every thing 
on which their revenues are expended, so that reduced revenues will go quite as 
far as the enlarged ones. Besides which, the latter are frequently to some ex- 
tent nominal, through the inability of tenants to pay, whilst the former would be 
more likely to agree with the rent-roll. As for the arguments about high rents 
and high prices being only equivalent to low rents and low prices, and the idea 
that landlords are but like reservoirs in which amounts are collected to be 
spread abroad again,—these hardly cover the whole ground. If producers and 
manufacturers perfotmed all their labours for home consumption only, the re- 
marks we have just noticed might be correct in the main ; but when we come 


to apply low prices to that which is intended for a foreign market, the case is 
materially altered. Competition is to be looked for, and the cheapest in propor- 
Rion to the quality will in such case have the preference of course. 

This indirect privilege to the United States we consider to be but the precur- 
sor of others which will be of a more general nature and serve to bind the coun- 
tries still more closely together. This will be the case in a short time, as we 
ceally believe ; the Anti-corn-law league is evidently increasing in both strength 
and influence ; it is incessant in operation, and on the whole constitutional in its 
action. Excesses, as may be supposed in so large a body, have been com- 
mitted and justly punished ; but, on the other hand, can it invariably be 
said that there have not been any abuses of power, and if there have been such, 
have they been properly rebuked! After all it is satisfactory to recollect that 
such is the nature of party in the British legislature that a constant check is per- 
petually kept up, and the most acute watchfulness prevails over every expression 
that is let fall in debate. Conclusions are seldom hasty there, and generally 
even among the most ultra conservatives there has of late been some disposition 
to advance, though slow, in liberalism—by which we mean not a cant, party 
expression, but in the more elevated sense. Free trade and unshackled action 
is in course of developement, and will ere long be found to prevail in agricul- 
ture, manufacture, and commerce. Arnsz soit al ! 

THE ENGLISH EDUCATION QUESTION. 

One of the most important, and, with the exception of that concerning the 
Corn-laws, most intricate questions in the British legislature is that of the Na- 
tional education. This subject, which formerly was of so little consideration, 
that it was actually held in contempt by our iron-clad ancestors, in all respects 
except the portion which related to arms and tented fields, is now, as by com- 
mon consent among all nations that claim to be thought civilized, one of para- 
mount importance,and worthy of the gravest and most careful deliberation. With 
all its importance,the measures which relate to it would, in the United States, be of 
comparatively easy operation ; becanse here not only the conscience is as free as 
elsewhere, and the liberty of worship is perfectly unrestrained, but, as there is 
no denomination exclusively adopted to be that of the State, all are upon a foot- 
ing of equality, and all are equally made the media of conveying useful moral 
instruction as well as the general principles of pure religion. 

But in the British Empire it is not so. Chureh and State are jointly part and 
parcel of the Political structure of the Government,and the maintenance of that 
union is quite as earnestly asserted there as the maintenance of the political 
union of the States here can be; Protestant Episcopacy bemg the recognised 
form of religion in England, and Presbyterianism being equally so in Scotland ; 
whilst that of Ireland is considered to be the same as England, notwithstanding 
that three-fourths of her people are Roman Catholics. ‘There would seem at 
first sight to be something anomalous in this, and something unjust towards the 
last mentioned section of the United Kingdom: something, however, might be 
said in reply to such an objection, if not in entire vindication of the fact, but it 
does not form any part of the present consideration. We state the fact, we 
point out how these things actually are, in this relation, and then pursue our 
reflections as to what may be expected to ensue with regard to the government's 
interposition in this great question of education. 

It has been made matter of reproach that the British Government, which is 
considered as by far the most free system in the old world, should have been so 
greatly behind some others in Europe, in which general education has assumed 
a systematic shape and is in beneficial operation. ‘There is some truth in that 
reproach, yet, if the reasons be analysed, there will be found much that is worthy 
of respect even in the delay. In no country of Europe is religious toleration 
more faithfully carried out than there, and the clashing of opinions between 
legal orthodoxy and dissenting denominations, has rendered it difficult to form a 
general plan of education which should harmonise with the consciences and con- 
victions of all. Let it be recollected that it is very little over a century and a 
half since‘Roman Catholics were first excluded from an English Parliament ; 
chat, fifteen years afterwards, a new element was introduced there, by the junc- 
tion of the Scottish members at the union of the two British nations; that the 
gradually increased privileges of dissenters introduced increased numbers of 
them into the House of Commons; that the Union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land in 1801, brought in a considerable weight of Catholic influence, though not 
of members; and that the Catholic emancipation act brought back into both 
houses Catholics themselves. Now there are no sticklers for privileges so 
zealous and active as those who have just recently obtained them—the remark 
will equally apply to the Protestants, and particularly to the Puritans when 
they first obtained power after the Reformation—it may, therefore, be well sup- 
posed that a general plan of popular education, broached at any time within the 
last hundred and fifty years, until salient and opposing points have been in a 
great measure reduced and fitted, could hardly be expected to suit the wishes 
of all, or be carried out with the industry and faithfulness which were necessary 
to beneficial effect. 

But at length here is a plan of general education propounded by the Govern- 
ment, which generally is approved, or at least as much approved as antagonist 
sects will permit ; yet which may probably suffer shipwreck through the jea- 
lousies of those who fear they may not attain to preponderating influence in the 
management. All the sects combine together against the Church of England 
in order to restrain its authority in the case, forgetful that a subject of this na- 
ture, emanating from the government, must necessarily maintain that church 
predominant, and that neither can the execution of the measure be performed 
with spirit and perseverance, nor can the bill itself be carried through Parlia- 
ment, without the concurrence of members of that church. The Church of Eng- 
land alone numbers two-thirds at least of each house, and the remaining third is 
divided amongst several denominations ; it is, therefore, in the nature of things 
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will not be excluded, the construction of Sir James Graham’s bill gives evidence! 


of that ; but the Committee of Privy Council will, as it should be, be mainly 
Protestant Episcopal, and the local trustees will probably represent about the re- 
lative proportions of the different denominations. It is unreasonable to expect 
that a minority should predominate in theory over a majority ; concession in a 
fair degree is all they have a right to expect, and if they cannot obtain all the 
good they desire, they should console themselves that they have got much. It 
is no more than candid to presume that the Protestant Episcopal Chureh mem- 
bers are generally as conscientious in their belief and actions as those of other 
religious denominations ; therefore, as we do not believe in any infallible church, 
the weight of votes is our best guide as to the correctness of the plan proposed. 
If those who shall not be satisfied withthe bill as it may pass, choose to be addi- 
tionally zealous in teaching youth what they consider their better creed, they 
are not debarred from doing so; but we must recollect that the various dis- 
senters are perhaps as much opposed to each other as any one of them is to 
the Established Church ; and it is doubtful that if they could carry their point 
against the latter, they would begin to quarrel! among themselves, and the ob- 
jects of popular education would be as far off as ever. 

We trust, therefore, that, as it is morally impossible that all those clashing 
opinions can be entirely harmonised, each dissentient will give up a little for the 
general good ; remembering that if in the execution of the plan it should not be 
found to work well, the halls of legislation are always open, and that public at- 
tention is now so strongly drawn towards the subject, that improvements would 
be made as soon as they should be duly considered. 


Much ado is made in the city just now; on one hand is great lamentation, 
and indignation respecting the condition of the streets ; on the other the very 
great expense of taking the Croton water. Putting these two considerations 
together, and adding thereto that of the expense incurred in going through the 
formality—for it is little else—of sweeping the streets, we are bound to express 
our surprise that the city should possess so many facilities for cleanliness and 
economy at the same time, without the authorities ever thinking to avail them- 
selves thereof. That truly grand undertaking, the Croton Aqueduct, being 
completed, here is now a great superabundance of water, which, not being very 
largely contracted for by the population of the city on account of the high rate 
at which it is set, is carried off from the various hydrants in the streets, runs 
down the kennels, and finds its way into the North and East Rivers. A few of 
the more opulent householders have pipes with which they lay the dust opposite 
their dwellings, and wash the fronts and areas of their houses, but with regard 
to the city at large it continues as dirty and as dusty as ever, notwithstanding 
that gangs of men, according to ancient custom, go forth at stated periods, and 
with long brooms proceed “ stately and slow” to sweep off the upper crust of 
dirt with which the streets are encumbered. 

Now would it not be well, at least whilst there is such a superfluity of water, 
to wash the city thoroughly, say twice or thrice a week, beginning at daybreak 
in the morning, purifying and cooling the streets, washing away rubbish and the 
vegetable or animal matter which in summer putrifies and corrupts, to the evi- 
dent destruction of health, instead of leaving the latter to the chance care of 
those living scavengers the gentlemen pigs* which every where abound. It is 
plain that this can be done for some considerable time at least, and the city 


would thereby be cleaner, at a less expense ; and in the meantime the united] 


wisdom of the authorities may digest a permanent plan for the same purpose. 

With regard to the Croton water itself, the commissioners or whatever may 
be the title of the board of managers must be now aware that the application 
of this great boon for the public health is greatly thwarted by the expensive 
terms demanded for supplying it. Why not set those terms lower, rather than 
absolutely waste the water in the manner we see! Nay, why not make it a 
public affair, modified according to circumstances, but allowing the poor, who 
need it most, to have certain accommodations and advantages therein’? We 
cannot suppose the great undertaking to have been intended for the purpose of 
emolument and pecuniary speculation, but rather for the sake of the public healt! 
and comfort. It should therefore be done liberally and generously. Tax the 
rich, somewhat, if it be necessary, but do not press hard upon the middling and 
humbler classes; make the affair a beneficent and benevolent one, worthy of 
the great emporium of the New World; and do not hold out for high prices 
unnecessarily, in the sale of an essential article of subsistence ; but rather 
minister with liberal hand to the general comfort and welfare of the community. 
This pouring forth of water, more in waste than in use, is too bad ! 


The literary and, more particularly, the philological world have sustained a 
severe loss in the death of the venerable Noah Webster, LL.D., the distin- 
guished Lexicographer, grammarian, &c., at the advanced age of 85 years. Few 
men, at any period, have laboured more earnestly and perseveringly than he at 
the vocation to which he devoted himself. His works will form a lasting mo- 
nument to his fame, and we believe that he will long be venerated and regret- 
ted by those who had the advantage of his acquaintance. Further particulars 
of this distinguished man will be found elsewhere in this day’s journal. 


H. M. 8. Warspite has sailed for England, with the remains of the late Go- 
vernor-General Sir Charles Bagot on board; Lady Bagot and family, and cer- 
tain of the late governor's Staff, also go by the Warspite. 


At the last Athlone election, a Mr. Spoule, who seconded the nomination of 
Captain Beresford, naively stated, that he had been fifty years proposing or se- 
conding members, and not one of them ever did any ated to the town. 

* Adarkey in London once observed how the animals are made to araw litte carts, 
with a view tO ease human labour, and exclaimed ** How clebber, all dis! Horse work, 
donkey work, dog work, goat work, ebbery ting work here’cept hog! He no work, he do 
noting—he gentleman :” 


Che Drama. 
Park Theatre.—Since the completion of Mr. G. Vandenhoff’s engagement 
Mr. Booth has again occupied the field, and has played several of his favourite 
characters in very good style. On Monday evening he performed the part of 
Pescara in “The Apostate,” for the benefit of the respected manager of this 
house, and his acting was so much approved that he has subsequently repeated 
‘it more than onee. On Thursday evening Mr. Booth took his own benefit, and 
‘closed his engagement ; on which occasion he undertook the arduous task of 
iplaying Pescara in the first piece, and in the second which was that of “ The 
Tron Chest" he enacted Sir Edward Mortimer. We are traly glad to report 
that the houses have been better of late, notwithstanding the powerful rivalry 
jof the ** Theatre Francais” at Niblo’s. 

In connexion with affairs here we have to add with the most unfeigned regret 
that Mr. Abbott, the highly talented and versatile actor, whilst playing on the 
stage on Monday evening fell down ina fit of apoplexy. He was taken into 


| 


ithe Green Room where he continued to suffer so much that it was not consider-— 


ved safe to remove him until Wednesday afternoon, when he was somewhat re- 
covered. On Thursday morning he had another severe fit, by which he was so 
much affeeted that his physician gave up all hopes of him. Even whilst we 
write this he is perhaps expiring. Of all the histriones of the present day, his is 
perhaps the most eventful history. A gentleman in manners and education, of 
sparkling wit, of ready and polished conversation, the best raconteur in the 
world, an experienced manager, and liberal dispenser, it has been his fortune to 
‘know more of royalty, nobility, aud splendid connexion than any other actor of 
these times. He doubtless has had heavy cares, though the elasticity of his 
spirits has enabled him to hide them from the world ; but the very exertion has 
probably produced the painful effects on which we now unhappily dwell. 

Mr. Williams took his benefit last night ; we cannot here report its success, 
but we earnestly trust it was a real one. 

*,* We have subsequently learned that poor Abboft is no more, 

Bowery ‘THeatee.—The success which we anticipated for Mrs. Shaw as 
Evadne, in the tragedy of “The Statue,” has been more than realised : she 
iplayed it for her benefit, and, upon a re-engagement she commenced with it, and 
plays it nightly, to excellent houses. ‘The capital afterpiece of *‘ Charles IT. 
or the Merry Monarch,” has also been well cast and performed here. Mr. Jas. 
Wallack, Jr., acting the King, and Mr. Scott the part of Captain Copp. This 
last, which is said to be founded on a ridiculous fact, is one of the best among 
the modern farces, and wil] always maintain its ground when it can be properly 
produced. 

Cuatham Turatre.—aAt this house are two actors at present, each of 
whom is high in his particular line. Mr. Hill in Yankee characters, and Mr. 


the current week, but learn that the house is doing well. 


“THEATRE FRANCAIS” AT NIBLO’S. 
Tuvrspay, Ist June, 1843. 
In truth our position of feuilletonniste is difficult ; we can only report once 
a week, and we could occupy each day in composing an article as long as this. 
{t is impossible to display more zeal and activity than that of the French com- 
pany ; it would seem that the direction of the theatre would overpower us with 


ve original. Nevertheless we shall task ourselves to be so, yet with regard to 
facts :—we certainly detest beaten roads. 

On Friday evening, the 26th ult., * L’Ambassadrice” was produced here : 
it is a charming opera, the music by Auber, the libretto by Scribe. The plot is 
simple enough. Henriette, a young vocalist of talent, has been remarked by an 
unbassador, who takes her from the theatre and puts her under the protection 
wf his sister, a lady exceedingly proud of her high birth. Henriette aecompa- 
aied by her aunt, is on the eve of her aristocratic marriage, when her former 
nanager calls on her future husband to obtain from him his usual subscription 
fora box. An old companion of Henriette has become prima donna, and after 
waiting impatiently in a carriage for the return of the manager, at length pro- 
ceeds to the salon of the ambassador, where she recognises the aunt of Hen- 
cette, and explains who she really is, to the anger of the ambassador's sister 


to his sister as persons of high birth. To fill up the measure of the mischief 
the “ Ambassadrice” discovers that her future husband is in correspondence 
with the new prima donna. She hears that the new opera cannot be performed 
in consequence of the pretended illness of the principal seprano, and agitated 
by the presence of the principal tenor, Benedict, who had loved and still loves 
her, Henriette determines to take the place of the sick prima donna. In short 
while the ambassador and Charlotte are in the private box of the former, (which 
is situated between the audience and the representation of a stage,) Henriette 
comes forward, sings, and obtains the highest plaudits. She is then handed 
into the private box of the ambassador, where she returns to him the documents 
which assured her marriage and fortune, and announces that she shall return to 
her theatrical profession,—to the great displeasure of the aunt, who had hoped 
to become a baroness in reality, and to the great delight of the ‘Tenor, whose 
hopes are now revived. 

This opera drew an immense crowd. And now a few remarks on Maile. 


has not been in every respect just towards this charming singer. Not being able 
to fasien upon the flexibility of the vocal organs, the rapidity of execution, or 
the musical science which is so peculiarly hers, it is said that she is deficient in 
volume ; but it is not added that the Theatre at Niblo’s is not the happiest for 
the developement of the voice, nor has it been even remarked that the very 
genius of the music sung by Malic. Calvé is opposed to the brilliant passages 


Wood in spectacle. We have not had an eppenanty to witness them during . 


aovelties, and our report coming after those of the daily papers it is difficult to ~ 


and the mortification of Henriette ; for the ambassador had introduced the two - 


Calee, who played the part of Henriette. According to our opinion criticism - 
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which are properly found in grand opera. For our own part, we warmly ap- lastonishes by the brilliancy of his style. Mr. Wallace is said to be equally 
plaud her for her taste and for the eave with which she executes the greatest dif- great az a violinist, and even that he is a composer of no mean proficiency. Well, 
Ine shall soon know the actual state of the case, as he purposes to give a con- 


ficulties ; also for the manner and elegant style which continually reminds her 
cert at the Apollo Room on Tuesday next. He has travelled in the warmer re- 


hearers of the adinirable Cinti Damoreau. In short we are certain that the 

more this charming chanteuse is heard the more she will be admired. gions of this continent, including Mexico, and we presume that he will visit Ca- 
“ L’Ambassadrice”’ is well cast, Madame Lecourt (Charlotte) and Madame! nada before he returns to Europe. 

Mathicu (the aunt of Henriette) are excellent. Messrs. Lecourt and Bernard, Musicat. Re-unton.—It is by no means any part of our plan or intention to 

played, as usual, very well. As for the orchestra, it is beyond all praise ; we enter into reports of private assemblages, but that with which we are now about 

know not how to laud, in due terms, its able conductor. We have long known to occupy ourselves ts of so artistic and semi-public a nature that we should 

M. Eugene Prevost, and are well acquainted with both his talents and his ex- deem ourselves guilty of a sin of omission did we not notice it under our musi- 


perience. calhead. It was a Sorrée Musicale given by M. Gaillardet, the well-known, 
The drama of “La Grace de Dieu” has not fulfilled all expectations. It |amiable, and witty Editor of the “Courrier des Etats Unis.” We might, but 
was too manifest that the subject could not compose five acts, and that it has we shall not, dwell on the sparkling conversation and the grace with which the 


been treated cleverly but not with sufficient theatrical experience. We must | Amphytrion did the honours of the feast ; we shall rather tur to the numerous 
say, however, that the last two acts were full of interest and that the scene! |talented artists who were present. ‘The following were the principal musical 
in which the poor insane girl recovers her senses on hearing the voice of ertertainments, and artists who took part in them, during that delightful 
her mother, is highly dramatic, and gives to the developement a scenic effect.’ soirée -— 

Maile. Maria had an excellent part in it, and she was justly applauded. There! After a trio of Mayseder, charmingly played by Messrs. Boucher, Timm, 
is in this piece a hungry grisette which is finely comic and true to nature ; Ma-|and Rapetti, Malle. Calvé and M. Nourrit sang with great spirit a delightful 
dame Lecourt played it with talent and spirit. Madame Mathieu and M. Des- ‘duo from La Esmeralda, an unpublished opera by Eugene Prevost, the perfect 
sonville acted their parts in good style. We do not think, on the whole, that header of the orchestra at Niblo’s. Mr. Wallace, a new pianist just arrived 


“La Grace de Dieu” is a piece that will much benefit the treasury; Operas and |from Havana, then performed a fantasia on the “ Cracovienne,” which occupied 


Vaudevilles will prove the greatest attraction. 

The direction has discovered the truth of this, for on Monday, when “ L’'Am- 
bassadrice” was performed a second time, there was a very numerous audience, 
notwithstanding the inclement state of the weather. The opera was played| 
still better on that occasion than on the first. The spectacle on Tuesday was, 
likewise very attractive. ‘“ La Perruche” was well performed, and the pleasing 
music was received with increased favour. ‘ le Gamin de Paris,” which fol-. 
lowed the spectacle, is a charming vaudeville in which Richer acted exceedingly 
well ; and was warmly applauded by the audience, Near us was a charming 
young American lady who inquired the meaning of the term gamin? Some of 
our readers may perhaps be equally curious, we shall therefore repeat the defi- 
nition which we then gave. Gamin is a child of the people, always present, 
flying about, laughing, amusing others and bemg amused by them, playing and! 
trifling all the day long : it is a type of what is found in the public places of Pa- 
ris, a careless being whom nothing can affright or intimidate, who doubts and 
banters, but whose heart is not without honour and generosity. This original) 
character has been happily seized by the authors of the vaudeville, and they) 
have drawn it out effectively. 

To make an exact analysis of the “ Vicomte de Letorieres’’ we should be! 
obliged to speak at great length ; but this amusing vaudeville is one of the! 
pieces of which an analysis would convey but an obscure idea. It is precisely 
one of that species of low comedies often given by the French. The Vicomte 
(Mdme, Lecourt) is a charming creature who fascinates all the world ; the ar- 
tiste was deservedly called out after the piece. Mdlle. Maria is excellent 
also, and her costume sat upon her admirably. As for Mathieu, he is delightful 
in the capital scene of the second act where he becomes tipsy so completely 
This vaudeville is by two able writers, Bayard and Dumanoir, its success was. 
triumphant, and we hope it will soon be repeated. 

The theatre is closed to-night for the purpose of fully rehearsing “ Le Domi- 
no noir,”’ a charming opera both in music and dialogue. It is proposed to per- 
form it on Monday evening next. “ Robert Macaire,” “Les Fées de Pa-| 
ris,” “ Le Mari de la dames des chaeurs,” and * Renaudin de Caen,” are in pre- 
paration, and the following operas will be given here shortly, viz., “ Les Ren- 
dezvous Bourgeois,” “ Ie Postillon de Lonjumeau,” and “ Cosimo ;”’ the last,, 
a charming petit opera in two acts, by M. Prevost conductor of the orchestra. | 


about twenty-five minutes ; this gentleman is a skilful artist, but is of a school 
which even exaggerates Thalbery. Mdlle. Lagier sang the grand aria of La 
Favorite in a very classic style and with powerful voice ; and immediately after 
‘that theatrical piece, Signor Paggi played, in his peculiar style, a kind of Pot 
Pourri on the oboe —In_ the course of the evening Mdme. Lecourt, who is not 
merely a charming actress, sang, in a most pleasing manner, the cavatina of Alice 
le “ Robert le Diable,” and M. Bley executtd, with great elegance, one of his 
\difficult compositions. ‘The musical conclusion was a most brilliant affair ; 
Malle. Calvé ended with the cavatina of Acteon, and sang it with so much 
ease, grace, purity, and was so perfect a mirror of her admirable teacher, Mdme. 
Cinti Damoreau, that the applause was absolutely frenetic and long continued. 

Such a night as we have endeavoured to describe will be long remembered 
by the dilettanti and gentlemen who were present ; it adds one more assurance 
that the taste for refined music is becoming daily more and more firmly esta- 
blished, and at one glance it shews what an assemblage of musical talent in 
every department there is now in the city. Why could we not have, at this 
juncture, a grand musical celebration which might be remembered hereafter as 


the beginning of an era. 


Literary Notices. 


Tue Works or Suaxspeare.—New York, Harper & Brothers.— 
The edition here put forth has the advantage of copious and learned notes, and 
also useful introductory remarks by Saml. Weller Singer, F.S.A. ; and it is en- 
riched with a biography of the bard by Dr. Charles Symmons. It is likewise 
embellished with numerous engravings in outline ; it is neatly got up, and will 
form eight numbers or two 8vo. volumes at the low price of two dollars. Of 


‘lall the works called profane in contradistinction to sacred, we know not one to 


which we wish universality of circulation more earnestly than those of the im- 
mortal Shakspeare. ‘They are a fount at which all may drink whatsoever may 
be the nature of their thirst, and the waters are both refreshing and wholesomely 
medicinal. But why attempt to praise them, why strive “to paint the lily—gild 
refined gold!’ ‘This edition must be largely called for and that is all we need 
to say about it. 


Mr. Mason’s Rerrints.—This indefatigable caterer of the best reprints is 


Thus it is evident that zeal and activity are fully employed, and we trust that)/oyer forward in his duties. He has just put forth the “ Edinburgh Review ” 
the French company will receive the reward of their exertions, for they really for April, and the “ Westminster Review” and the “ Christian Observer” for 
deserve the most extensive, liberal, and fashionable patronage. : \|May, in his usual neat manner. We have heard that he contemplates a great 

*,* Thus far, our able correspondent ; to whose remarks we will add our Ow limprovement in the reviews as their volumes shall be severally completed, by 


full acquiescence ; but more particularly concerning the excellence of the or- making the pages of a medium 8vo. size, which will be more convenient for 
chestra and the instrumentation ; for which, great thanks to the leader. It is, holding. We alluded to his project for a new publication, last week; and in 
@ great mistake to suppose that conducting an orchestra means nothing more ithe present number we give a beautiful specimen of the poetry that may be 
than keeping accurate time with a baton or a violin-bow. The conductor, with |found in the pages of that work (The Christian Lady’s Magazine). Mr. Mason’s 
the full score before him is to be as watchful with his eyes as with his ears., enterprize and perseverance well merit the success they experience. 


Knowing the exact place of every musician, he premonishes him by a glance, 


Hector O’Hattoran. By W. H. Maxwell. New York: Appleton.—A 


when his predominance i ted; by certain k ti t ive 
very deserved favourite is Hector O'Halloran ; and he appears here in a very 


but.clear,he marks the crescendo, the diminuendo, the rallentando, and all other 
minute points which give expression to music, preserving, at the same time, 
precision and unity of performance throughout. In all this M. Prevost is pre- 
eminently happy, and although he hardly ever draws his bow across the strings 
of his violin, he is really the leader and prime mover of the capital band now 
engaged at the “ Theatre Francais” of New York. 


neat dress. ‘There are two lively illustrations in this edition, but the publishers 
have issued another, somewhat more expensive, and containing twenty-three 


embellishments. 
Tue Forrenes or Cates Stuxery. By the author of “ Diary of a London 


Physician.” New York: Wilson & Co.—Blackwood’s Magazine has not un- 
frequently contained excellent fictions, and this is one of them. It is gathered 
into a volume by the proprietors of the “ Brother Jonathan,” and put forth by 


Music. | them as an extra, in neat style. 


Mesicat or THe Misses Cummincs anp Mr. Demrster.—This) 
took place on Tuesday evening at the New York Society Library Room ; it was 
of most pleasing effect, particularly to those who love to tune “ The Doric reed,”’| 
for the entertainments consisted of Scottish melodies, some of which were har- 
monised. These vocalists have become established favourites. | 

Mr. W. V. Wattace, tHe Pranist.—The fame of this gentleman hus come! 
before him. It is most commonly dangerous to speak of the talents of an ar- 


Brarnarp & Co.’s Lirerary Express.—This is the title of a new Journal 


published in Boston, of which the second number is before us. It is a neat and 
well-printed sheet, with lively and entertainmg contents. The present number 
contains a handsome wood-engraving of “The Dead Christ,” from Ball 
Hughes’ sculpture on that subject, intended for the new Catholic church at 
South Boston. 


Question ror Dusatine Societiss.—The Louisville Journal preposes the 


tist in advance of his performance, but on this occasion we have the voice of following question : 


all the musical world: in his favour. We have not heard him at this present! 


Ought not the wives of the Siamese twins to be indicted for marrying a qnad- 


writing, but report givie him out as one ,of the Thalberg school, who perfectly, ruped ! 
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POSTSCRIPT! 


ARRIVAL OF THE ACADIA—FIFTEEN DAYS LATER FROM 
EUROPE. 

Yesterday morning we received our English files to the 19th ult., brought by 
the Steamer Acadia at Boston. Our extracts are chiefly from Willmer and 
Smith's European ‘Times. 

The notorious Vidoeg has been convicted at Paris of swindling, and sentenced 


to five years’ imprisonment. 
The Paris and Orleans railroad was opened with great pomp on Tuesday. 


The Paris and Rouen railway was opened with nearly similar ceremony on the 


following day. 


The last Limerick Chronicle says, “It is supposed that Sir Henry Hardinge! 


sueceeds Lord Elliot as Secretary in Ireland. 

Seventcen magistrates in Ireland have been dismissed for participating in the 
repeal agitation. Daniel O'Connell, M.P., is amongst the number, as also is his 
eldest born, Maurice, the member for ‘Tralee ! 

The Uranie frigate, 60 guns, Captain Bruat, left ‘Toulon on the 4th, for the 
Marquesas Islands, with 140 passengers, including a bishop and several other 
ecclesiastics as missionaries, a non-conimissioned officer of the Municipal Guard 
of Paris appointed to establish a company of these gtiards in the ioland, and 
also a great many artisans, with a large quantity of stores. 


the removal or reduction of the duties on wheat and wheat flour imported imte 

| the said United Kingdom from Canada. ‘ 

| That, in consideration of the duty so imposed by the said act of the legisla- 
‘ture of Canada, it is expedient to provide that, if her Majesty shall be pleased 

|\to give het sanction to the said act, the duties imposed upon wheat and wheat 
flour imported into the United Kingdom from Canada should be reduced. 

| That, during the continuance of the said duty, in lieu of the duties now pay- 
able upon wheat and wheat flour imported into the United Kingdom from Cana- 

‘da, under an act passed in the last session of Parliament, intituled “An Act to 

| amend the laws for the Importation of Corn,” there shall be levied and paid the 


duties following, viz. :— 
For every quarter of wheat Ls. 
For every barrel of wheat meal or flour, being 196lbs., a duty equal in amount 


jto the duty payable on 38} gallons of wheat. 

OVERLAND MAIL. 
The Indian mail of the Ist of April brings a confirmation of the brilliant sue- 
cesses of Sir Charles Napier in Semde, in the capital of which treasures and 
jewels to an amount considerably exceeding one million have been discovered. 
| Doubts have been entertained if this treasure trove is to be considered prize 
jmoney. Lord Ellenborough has declared, according to rumour, in favour of 
the gallant anny that won the city of Hyderabad. The matter has been refer- 


| red to the Queen in Council. In the meantime the Gevernor-general has de- 
clared Scinde to be a British province, abolished slavery in it, and 
lished, 


|\Sir C. Napier to be the governor : and also declared al! transit daties a 


| 
| 


Ministers’ declarations respecti sper ish Union were the subject) , 
linisters’ declarations respecting ie al of the Irish Union were the — land the Indus open to the ships of all nations. 


of an adjourned meeting of the Dublin 
much heated language. Mr. O'Connell called Sir Robert Peel an “ audacious 
miscreant,”’ “the newspaper Lord Lansdowne,” (for he professed to speak by 
the card—the newspaper reports,) a * paltry Whig,”’ “the newspaper Henry 
Brougham,” “most despicable and contemptible of politicians,” and “ the 
newspaper Lord Monteagle ” by a coarse nickname, rhyming to his surname. 
He thanked them for stimulating repeal. Mr. Steele dared Sir Robert Peel to 
try civil war. 

The Anti-Corn-law League have obtained the English Opera-house for their 
meetings, and they had one there last week. 

Fanny Elssler (the “ Divine,” as the Americans style her) received £100 for 
dancing one night, last week, at the Bristol theatre. 

Satissury Evection.—This contest -has terminated inthe return of Mr. 
Hussey, the Tory, who polled 262 against 176, by Mr. Bouverie, the Liberal. 

The Court Journal states that Prince Albert is to be Governor and Con- 
stable of Windsor Castle, vice the Duke of Sussex, deceased 

The Bristol papers state that the health of Mr. Brunel, who swallowed a 
small com a short time back, continues excellent. ‘The medical men have suc- 
ceeded in extracting the half sovereign. 

We have heard it confidently stated, previous to the late examination for fel- 
lowships at Orie! College, Oxford, that the candidates were required to give a 
distinct disclaimer of the prtnciples of interpretation advocated by the notorious 
Tract 990. Globe. 

At a wedding last week, at Gainsborough, the third carriage was observed to 
go and return from church apparently empty ; on enquiry it was found to con- 
tain two large black crape rosettes to represent a brother and sister of the bride 
who had been dead several years. 

We have been informed on good authority, that Lord Ripon will probably 
supply the place of the late Lord Fitzgerald at the Board of Control ; and that 
Mr. W. Gladstone will become President, of the Board of Trade. ‘This change 
will not cause a new election. Mr. Gladstone will of course, have a seat in 
the cabinet.—Times. [This has since been confirmed. } 

The firm of Ackermann and Co., printsellers and engravers im the Strand, 
and successors to the late celebrated Rudolph Ackermann, who have produced 
so many beautiful works of art, has recently stopped payment. Their liabilities 
amount to £35,000. Heavy losses sustained im North America is assigned as 
the principal cause of their failure. 


The opposition against the Canada Corn Bill continues in the agncultural 


districts. 

An association has been just formed for the suppression of duelling. It con- 
sists of 326 members, including 21 noblemen, 13 sons of noblemen, 16 members 
of Parliment, 15 baronets, 30 admirals and generals, 44 captains, R.N., 23 colo- 
nels and lieutenant-colonels, 17 majors, 26 captains in the army, 20 licutenants, 
R.N., and 25 barristers. ‘They denounce duelling as sinful, irrational, and con- 
trary tothe laws of God and man. ‘They also pledge themselves to discoun- 
tenance, by influence and example, a practice which so greatly dishonours God. 
Captain Hope, R.N., and Mr. W. Dunmore, have become honorary secretanes 
to the association. 

A London Weekly paper, alluding to the recent death of the head of the 


tepeal Association on Thursday, and of) 


j/small steamers were about to force the Belochees to retire and leave the nver 


Lord Ellenborough has also ordered that the useless cannon taken at Hydera- 
‘bad shall be cast into a column to commemorate the memory of all the soldiers 
|'who distinguished themselves in the battle of Meeanee. Scinde is said to be 
| a most fertile district, which, when cultivated, will repay every cost tenfold, and 
| render the territories of the Indus something like the banks of the Ganges. 

| ‘The position of Sir Charles Napier in Hyderabad required to be attended to, 
| for the population of some districts, led on by some of the disalfeeted Ameers, 
| were preparing to renew the confiict. The Bombay goverument was most ac- 
| tive in its efforts to send every suecour to the gallant general, and troops had 
| been sent from Ferozepore to Sukkur, in order to co-operate with those lower 
down the river. The Governor-General was at Agra, where he has taken up 
| his residence in one of the palaces, and in which he held an order of the Bath. 
| He has ordered the celebrated Somnauth gates to be locked up there, and the 


| officers employed in escorting them have been sent back to regimental duty. 
The declaration of Sir Charles Napier, that the Indian army 1s too scantily 
_officered, has drawn attention, and has become the subject of general comment. 
| The Ameers of Scinde, who are prisoners, will, it is said, be placed for safety 
in the fortress of Ahmednuggur or Asseerghur. Some disturbances still exist 
),in the mountainous districts of Bundelkund, but they are not of any great im- 
portance. India is otherwise tranquil. 

|. The most conflicting accounts were circulated respecting the state of Ca- 
bul. Akbar Khan is no longer popular there, and another was said to have 
| seized the government. Dost Mahommed was gomg back from Lahore to Ca- 
| bul, but it was not known how he would be received there. He wished to be 
) aided by the Sikhs, but they did not seem inclined to give him any assistance. 

|, ‘The news from China extends to the 2lst February. ‘The latest news was 
| brought to Bombay by an American schooner, the Zephyr, which is now plying 
| as an opium trader from Bombay to China, and is remarkable for her swift sail- 
| ing. The Emperor has ordered an investigation into the murders of the crews 
\jof the Ann and Nerbudda at Formosa. Nothing had been done in the arrange- 
j ments of the commercial treaty, for the British Pleuipotentiary appeared to be 
| waiting for the treaty as ratified by her Mayesty. ‘The Chinese Commissioner 
‘land he were on good terms. Doubts are said to exist as to the durability of 
| any arrangements now entered into. ‘The Chinese were busy in repairing all 
| their forts and in strengthening their positions in the different places attacked 
last year. ‘Trade was dull, but expected to revive speedily. At Canton some 
dissatisfaction still prevailed. ‘The immature revolt at Manilla had been put 
down, and the rebels executed. It had for its object to declare the independ- 
‘ence of the islands of the Spanish yoke. 

| Jt is stated in a postscript, that a steamer arrived at Bombay from Kurrachee, 
||which brought intelligence tothe 28th of March, and mentioned that a fight of 
jithree days had taken place between Sir Charles Napier and the Ameers, in 
llwhich the British were successful. There was great loss on both sides. 
|Report said that the British general was slain, but this part of the report was 


| not credited. 
|| The Beloochces had thrown a chain across the Indus, which they intended to 
_ defend by fortifications on both sides. Her Majesty’s ship Nunrod, and two 


| 


Arkwright family, and the appropriation of his immense fortune says :-—To) | — 
each of his five sons he gives a million and a half, besides £40,000 a year in}| A PARTMENTS AND BOARD.—Very superior accommodation with entire or partial 


land which goes to the eldest son; and, to each of his fifty-one grandchildgen, 

and great grandchildren, £14,000, making £700,000 more for this single item. | 

Mr. Lane Fox has published a letter to Mr. O'Connell, in which he tells him) 
that he and his followers so lightly esteem the privileges accorded to them by| 
the Catholic Emancipation Act, the writer means to make a motion in the| 
House of Commons for its repeal ; challenging him to appear in the House and 
defend his conduct, and his “absent friend’* the Pope. Mr. O'Connell has 
pegs a brief but cutting rejoinder, in which he imtimates his belief that Mr 

zane Fox is insane, and incapable of taking care of his affairs in public or 

private. 

Liverpool has been visited by another alarming fire. 

The presents which have been sent to Queen Victoria, from the Emperor of, 
China, consist of golden bedsteads, and a great quantity of silk, of a sort which 
has never yet been seen in Europe. ‘There were likewise two ear-drops, worth 
a thousand pounds each ; and a shawl, worked in needle work, with every kind 
of beast on it known to the Chinese ; besides 14 large cases, each weighing 14 
cwt., and a small box of jewellery. 

CANADA CORN BILL. 

Resoiutions or Lorp To RE PROPOSED IN COMMITTEE OF THE 
WHOLE HOUSE ON THE acT 5 ann 6 vic. c. 14 (IMPORTATION OF WHEAT 
AND WHEAT FLOUR FROM CANADA.) 

Resolved—That on the 12th day of October, 1841, an act was passed by the 
Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly of the province of Canada, and) 
reserved by the Governor-General for the signification of her Majesty’s plea- 
sure, imposing a duty of 3s. sterling money of Great Britain on each imperial 
quarter of wheat imported into Canada, except from the United Kingdom, or 
any of her Majesty's possessions, and being the growth and produce thereof. 

That the said act recites, that it was passed in the confident belief and expec- 
tation that, upon the imposition of a duty upon foreign wheat imported into the 
province, her Majesty would be graciously pleased to recommend to Parliament 


board, in one of the finest situations in New York, may be obtained by addressing a 
\note to X, Box No. 189, which will be immediately attended to. The house ts not a board- 
‘ing-house, May 13-3t. 


A. & E. 8S. HIGGINS, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Brussels, Three Pip, Ingrain, and Venetian Carpeting, 
FLOOR OU CLOTHS, &c. 
| No. 432 Pearl ®treet, New York. [May 6-5t* 


POPULAR BRITISH PERIODICALS 
RE-PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK, 
BY JOSEPH MASON, 102 RROADWAY. 
LONDON, EDINBURGH, FOREIGN AND WESTMINSTER REVIEWS, 
BLACKWOOD’S AND THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINES, 
AND THE 
LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 
TERMS,—payment in all cases in advance : 


QUARTERLIES. per ann. MoNnTHLIES. per aun. 

/For the Four Reviews............. $8 00} For Blackwood'’s Magazine......... $4 00 

Three “ The Dublin University....-... -- 400 

| Two ---- “ The Christian Observer......... 2 00 
One 2 00 

IL? The above Periodicals are published within a few days after their arrival by the 


'British Steamers, at one third the price of the English editions, and are delivered to subscri- 
\bers in the principal cities of the United States, free of postage. Subscriptions received, 
\if by mail, post paid, at the publication office, and by the respective local agents. 

| Joseph 1 need Publisher, New York ; Otis, Broaders & Co., and W. H. 8S. Jordan, 
\Boston ; W. ©, Little, Albany ; J. R. Pollock, Philadeiphia ; N. Hickman, Baltimore ; W. 


|\u. Berrett, Charleston ; W. T. Williams, Savannah , Joseph Gill, Richmond ; John Nim- 


jmo, General Agent for Canada. April 29. 


J M. TRIMBLE, Carpenter, Theatre Alley, (between Ann and Beékman-streets,) New — 


ork. 
uw J of every description executed on the most reasonable terms. 

I Rooms of every description fitted up Neatly, Speedily, and Tae 
osm", 
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WASHINGTON! | 


We are happy to announce that a magnificent full-length 
PORTRAIT OF THE IMMORTAL WASHINGTON, 
has been for several weeks in hand and will shortly be completed. ‘The plate! 
represents the illustrious subject as in the attitude of a speaker, and is full o 


expression. The style of the engraving is a recent and highly effective combi- 


nation of line, stipple, and mezzotint, which gives uncommon softness and deli- 
cacy to the tout ensemble, and we fully expect that it will be pronounced a per- 
fect gem of the artist from whose burin it will proceed. That so splendid a 
subject, upon so large a scale (viz., twenty-four inches by sixteen) may be every, 
way worthy of public acceptation, the utmost pains and enquiry have been taken! 
in the selection of an engraver. It will be ready in the course of a very few, 
months. 

From the very great expense incurred in producing this splendid engraving— 
by far the largest and most superb that has ever been issued from a Newspaper 
office—it is obvious that it can only be presented to such subscribers as shall pay 


one year’s subscription 1m advance. 

*,* Oar Portrait in Mezzotint of King Louis Puitipre, which was issued 
last week to Subscribers, has given the most unqualified satisfaction. A few 
copies of this fine plate are still for sale at this office on reasonable terms. 

N.B.—Postmasters in the United States are by law permitted to forward. 
subscriptions for Newspapers, free of expense. 


Miscellaneous Articles. 


TO BE DAZZLED IS TO BE DARKENED, NOT ENLIGHTENED. 

If we gaze too intently at the material sun we seem to be surrounded, when 
we remove our eyes, with black spots and a misty dimness. So it is with the 
enthusiast who contemplates too long and too closely the brightness of the! 
spiritual sun.“ Blind with excess of hight,” when he looks out upon the world,| 
it appears a mass of moral plague-spots, a sink of benighted iniquity, and he 
denounces mankind at large as wallowers in reeking abominations, sinful wor-, 
shippers of dumb idols in a dark cave. Does it never occur to these libellers of, 
their species, these diabolizers of man, that they cannot vilify and make a mon-, 
ster of the creature without tmpugning the Creator! Can that be called a ra-, 
tional zeal for the glory of God which exhibits itself in an irrational contempt) 
for God’s image! As the surest foundation for a proper respect towards others, 
is self-respect, so the best sccurity for loving and being beloved by Heaven is to, 
love and be beloved by the inhabitants of earth. ; 

Man would be much less likely to forget himself, would find himself much, 
less debased by the alloy of humanity, if he always kept in umd and endeavoured) 
to act consisiently with his divine origin; and we shall have a better chance of | 
improving its nature it we seek to elevate the human standard to the Deity, 
than when we endeavour to degrade it to the devil. 

We are apt to be proud of our earthly ancestors ; how much more noble and, 
exalting would be our pride if it sprang from an ever-present seuse of our de-| 
scent froma heavenly father! When Anaxagoras was asked to what country, 
he belonged he pointed to the skies. Warburton has a tine image as to the 
divine li ie that is enshrined within every mortal fraime—* The solar light is not 
less real in the rainbow, where its rays become untwisted, and each ditlering. 
thread distinctly seen, than while they remain united and incorporated with the! 
sun. Just so the divine nature is one simple, undivided perfection in the God-, 
head himself; but when refracted and divaricated in passing through the human, 
mind, it becomes powgr—)justice—mercy—which are separated and adequately, 
re ted to the mind.” 


ELECTRICITY A REMEDIAL AGENT. 
As a specimen of the electro-physiological class of phenomena, no fact is 
better known than the electric shock. But, as has already been shown, the 
shock depends on an electro-momentum ; and, therefore, the sensation alone 


‘may probably be the effect of a sudden mechanical blow given to the system by 


the transit of the electric fluid through the person who experiences it; and were 
the shock the only effect produced by an electric discharge through the animal 
system, it would scarcely be permitted an introduction to the list of physiologi- 
cal phenomena. But when we find that sueh discharges quicken the pulse, pro- 
mote insensible perspiration and glandular secretions, slaken constipations and 
relieve the viscera, allay inflammations, remove pains, cure disease, exhilarate the 
spirits, and excite activity in the vital functions generally,we no longer regard an 
electric discharge on the animal system in the mere light of a mechanical power. 
Moreover, since by an undue administration of electric discharges on the animal 
body the most serious changes in the system might occur, such an intense burn- 
ing, decomposition of the fluids, relaxation of the absorbent power, dessication of 
muscular fibre, deafness, blindness, deprivation of the senses, torpitude, and 
even death itself, with prompt and immediate putrefaction, we at once 5 
nize an agency productive of the best defined physiological phenomena. In 
fact, we have at once in electricity, an agent of sanation or destruction, accord- 
ingly as it is judiciously or injudiciously administered. Fortunately, however, 
the prejudicial bear so small a proportion to the sanatary effects, that the ad- 
vantage has been taken of electrical agency for the removal or abatement of 
disease of almost every variety to which the human body is incident ; and in 
some cases with a degree of success which has not attended any other medical 
agent. Electricity has been particularly successful in the removal of rheumatic 
affections ; relieving visceral constipations ; promoting glandular secretions and 
tumurous suppuration ; allaying local inflammations, especially of the eyes ; re- 


‘moving deafness, headache, and other local affections ; and, by exalting the ac- 


tion of the vital organs, electricity has been beneficially applied in cases of asth- 
ma, liver complaints, and indigestion. In the exhibition of electricity as a me- 
dical agent, it is fortunate that the requisite apparatus are neither numerous, 
complicated, nor expensive. A cylindrical machine of about ten inches in dia- 
meter, is that generally used for medicinal purposes ; though the plate ma- 


chine is occasionally, and with equal advantage employed. 
Sturgeon’s Lectures on Electricity. 


A New VecerasLe Mepicine.—At the last meeting of the Medico-Bota- 
nical Society a communication from Mr. Ley was read “ On the Cannabis In- 
dica,” the Indian hemp; from which it appears, that although not in medicinal 
use in England, this plant is possessed of extraordinary powers, as a sedative, 
narcotic, and anti-spasmodic remedy. ‘The resin collected from it is in general 
use, as an intoxicating agent, all over the East, from the furthermost confines 
of India to Algiers. ‘The intoxication, which is of the most cheerful kind, lasts 
about three hours, when sleep supervenes ; it is not followed by nausea or sick- 
ness, nor by any symptom, save slight giddiness, worth recording. The sub- 
sequent effects are depression of spirits, and relaxation of the muscles im a re- 
markable degree ; and yet the litheness attending that relaxation, the free per- 
spiration on the skin, and the increase of appetite, have made some old rheuma- 
tic persons speak of it as of the elasticity of youth. ‘The hemp resin is most 
useful in spasmodic and convulsive diseases, and im tetanus it has been the 
means of cure in the majority of cases, and it has relieved much of the severi- 
ty of hydrophobia, although it did not avert the fatal termination. It may be 
safely employed wherever opium is indicated. From a series of experiments on 
dogs, instituted in the native hospital of Calcutta, by Dr O'Shaughnessy, we 
may conclude that it will prove a direct antidote—the first of its class—to 
strychnia, one of the most violent poisons nature affords, 

Novew Sreamer.—aA steainer of very peculiar construction has oeen im use 
for the last three months on the river Rhone, france. Besides the ordimary 
means of locomotion by side wheels, it has another large wheel of cast iron, up- 
wards of fifteen feet m diameter. This wheel, which is raised and depressed 
according to the stage of water in the Rhone, is armed with strong teeth, which 
gives it a firm hold, as it revolves, on the bottom of the river's bed, whereby a 
degree of resistance is obtained that imparts immense to power the machinery. 
This plan is the invention of M. Verpilleux. His boat is called the Grapin, 


here is a time when we may gaze at the spiritual sun without fear of being) 
dazzled. In the hour of our affliction, when we contemplate it through a shower 
of tears, its rays form a rainbow that unites heaven to earth, and reconciles us 
to the present by filling us with the hope of an hereafter. ts.al 


THE GUIDE OF BONAPARTE, 

This was the title of a man named Dorsaz, who died recently at the village! 
of Saint-Pierre, in the Swiss Canton of the Valais, and who had acquired a kind 
of historical celebrity from the achievement, which we find narrated in a French 
journal, of saving the life of Bonaparte on the passage over the Mount St. 
Bernard. On this famous march Dorsaz had been assigned as a guide to 
Napoleon. They had proceeded about five miles from the village, when the! 
mule which the General rode, happened to stumble. The mule and its rider, 
would inevitably have been precipttated to the abyss skirted by the road, but! 
for the prompt inovemeut of the guide, who, having all along caretully main- 
tained a position between Napoleon and the precipice, by a rapid movement in 
advance, prevented the un vending sanaeeeali at the risk of his own life. 

A long time afterwards En was brought in contact with Bonaparte, who 
questioned him among other things about his domestic aflairs, and finally asked 
him what he most cayerly desired. The guide said that his most ardent aspira-| 
tion was te be the proprictor of a small house ; that he had been accumulating) 
his savings for a long time in the hope of becoming able to purchase, but that! 
his actual circumstances were too unfavorable to admit his making any addition 
to his little capital. Dorsaz, not knowing that his interrogator was Bonaparte, 
and regarding it as a inisfortune to have acquired the favour of a General, who 
might therefore, take a fancy to retain him longer in his employ, seized the 
first opportunity that offered, of a clandestine escape ; and though an active 
and diligent search was imstituted on his disappearance, no trace of his flight 
could be discovered. 

Six months after the battle of Marengo, pursuant to an order of Napoleon, 
the landammann of the Valais announced to Dorsaz that if he had no house 
Napoleon would cause one to be built for him, at Saint-Pierre ; and that if he 
had purchased one, the cost of it should be re-paid him. ‘This latter was the 
case; and Dorsaz soon after received the sum which the little house he occu- 
pied had cost hin. 

For many years the guides of that country turned this incident to by 
mee. to hire out to travellers the identical mule which had bore the future 

mperor at the epoch of this famous passage. But, in fact, the equerry of the 


(grappler.) It is employed in carrying ore and iron from Lavouite to Givors. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF A NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL OF ENLARGED DIMENSIONS, CALLED 
THE ANGLO AMERICAN, 


DEVOTED TO PUBLIC INFORMATION ON THE SUBJECTS OF ELEGANT AND ENTER- 
TAINING LITERATURE, GENERAL INTELLIGENCE CONCERNING AFFAIRS IN 
EVERY QUARTER OF THE WORLD } POLITICS, LEGISLATIVE AND OTHER PUBLIC 
DEBATES ; COMMERCE ; THE FINE AND THE USEFUL ARTS; BRIEF CRITICAL 
NOTICES OF BOOKS, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, AND LECTURES ; AND GENERAL MIS 


CELLANEOUS AFFAIRS. 
lv is always understood, when a new candidate for public favour appears, offering @n 
additional Journal or Periodical to the numbers which previously so abound in the com- 
munity, that those who undertake its conduct and management believe they have struck 
vut some new feature, have included some hitherto-omuitted species of intelhgence, intend 
more jucid mformation on the subjects embraced in their plan, propose some more appru- 
priate arrangement ot their matter, or oflera Jarger quantity in proportion to price. In- 
stead of offering any one of these advantages, however, the conductors of 1HE ANGLO 
modestly intimate that their plan proposes to include that have“been here 
su sea. 

ie declining to trumpet the praises of THE ANGLO AMERICAN by a loud blast, there are, 
nevertheless, a few notes of Introduction which justice to the Intended Journal demands 
to be sounded. Itis the earnest object of the Proprietors—and that object they will steadily 
and assiduously endeavour to carry out—to take a dignified standin the word of Journal- 
ism ; and, whatever defects they may unwittingly fall into in respect tothe materials of 
THE ANGLO AMERICAN, these shall neves consist of anything that would be inconsiscent 
with good breeding and the established proprieties of social life. They will aim, in the 
literary portions of the Journal, to be lively without levity, solid without dullness, and to 
give a due proportion of each. Inthe general information respecting public matters they 
adopt the maxim of ** Audi alteram partein”; and, although they may give their own 
views briefly and independently, on contested questions, they trust never to be found de- 
generating into violent partizanship. 

The Proprietors flatter themselves with the possession of a considerable experience in 
Newspaper management, and with a strong desire to please—as their vases for the hope 
of public encouragement ; and it is trusted that in confiding the Editorial department of 
this Journal to Mr. A. D. Parerson, who has so Jong been before the public through his 
engagements in *‘ THE ALBION” of this city, as well as through other literary labours, a 
sufficient guarantee is offered for the quality of Twz ANGLO AMERICAN’s columns, 

THE ANGLO AMERICAN is published every Saturday at the office of the Proprietors, No. 
6 Ann Street. Terms, Three Dollars per annum, to be paid invariably in advance, and no 
deviation will in any case be made from the Cash plan of subscription. The Journal is printed 
no superior paper, with a beautiiul type cast expressly for the work; it contains as lar; 

a get of matter as any other Newspaper in this country ; the letter press is diligently 
and carefully read, to free it from typographical errors, and the press-work neatly and 
clearly executed. 

*,* Agents dealt with on the usual terms. All orders, déc., to be addressed to E. L. 
Garvin & Co., Publishers, No, 6 Ann Street, New York. 


General purchased it at that time on account of his illustrious master. 
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